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The Editor’s Notebook 


piversiry is the keynote of this eighth Annual 
Literary Number of SWR: studies of writers 
so various as Katherine Anne Porter, Graham 
Greene, Jean-Paul Sartre, Mark Twain, and 
Robinson jeffers should appeal to the most 
eclectic taste. Yet despite the implied query 
ot our colleague JOHN CHAPMAN—' When is 
the soutuwest Review going to pay some 
attention to the Southwest?” —we have not 
moved up country. After all Miss Porter is a 
Texan, if long expatriate; the fiction of 
MIRIAM MERRITT, though it sets forth a pro- 
found universal theme, has a regional setting; 
and could there be anyone more vigorously 
“Southwest” than J. PRANK DOBIF? 


Mr. Dobie's present essay ts in a sense a 
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sequel to an earlier autobiographical piece, “A 
Plot of Earth” (SWR Spring 1953); and one 
trusts additional chapters in this reminiscent 
vein are in prospect. Among other projects, 
Mr. Dobie is currently working up a manu- 
script on Charlie Russell. 

Now editor of Stanford University Press, 
CHARLES A. ALLEN has also been a teacher of 
English and editor of two literary magazines, 
the Arizona Quarterly and the New Mexico 
Quarterly; for SWR a few years ago he served 
as guest editor of a section devoted to Arizona 
writings (Winter 1949). 

We do hope that witttam JR. of 
the University of Rochester English faculty 
will not mind too much our having had to 
abbreviate his original ttle, “The Appalling 
Mysteries of Love Moving Through a Ravaged 
World’: Thought in the Novels of Graham 
Greene"’—it just wouldn't fit on the page. In 
slightly different form, Mr. Ellis’ essay was 
read at the University of Rochester’s annual 
Conference on Modern Writers last year. 

Editor of Arnold Toynbee’s War and Civili- 


zation, ALBERT FOWLER lives in Rosemont, 
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Pennsylvania. PAUL SCHMIDT is a member of 


the English faculty at Kansas State College. 


In a bit different form, the article on Robinson 
Jeffers by LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, librarian 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
was delivered orally at Occidental College last 
year. ROBERT ©, STEPHENSON of the Univer- 
sity of Texas Department of Romance Lan- 
guages read his probing of Peeping Tom's mo- 
tives before the Texas Folklore Society. 


FICTION: A 1954 SWR story by MIRIAM MER- 
of Robstown and Dallas, Game for 
Children,” was reprinted in Stanford Short 
Stories 1955. A former student in Wallace 
Stegner's writing classes at Stanford, Miss Mer- 
ritt has also made appearances in the 1954 
Stanford story anthology and in a paperback 
collection, New Campus Writing (1955). 
Another Stanford writing “ex” is LEONARD 
CASPER, who with “Hard, in These Fastnesses” 
shows up in SWR for the ninth time. Holder 
of a Stanford Fellowship in Creative Writing 
in 1951 and a Wisconsin Ph.D., Mr. Casper 
taught at Cornell before joining che English 
faculty of the University of the Philippines 
in Quezon City in 1953; he is returning to the 
United States this summer to join the Boston 
College English department. 


ceNsorsHip: Especially appropriate for quo 
tation in this number of SWR is a resolution 
adopted by members of the Texas Institute of 
Letters at their annual meeting in Dallas last 


March 9: 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Texas Insti- 
tute of Letters go on record as being in total 
opposition to all forms of extralegal hindrance 
on all expressions of the creative or analytical 
mind at work in any field, whether that field 
be literature, art, science, economics, or any 
other phase of human endeavor; whether the 
hindrance be motivated on moral, political, or 
other grounds; and whether it be in the form 
of arbitrary police censorship, blacklisting, 
boycott, aesthetic vigilantism, or any other 
action that bypasses the orderly processes of 
the duly constituted state and federal courts. 
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THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Opera Brings Out the Worst in One 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


IN sPIte OF Sir George Grove's celebrated 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians and the 
notable survey of Cornell University’s Donald 
Jay Grout, there is more to grand opera than 
music. For the last. century, anyhow, the 
pundits have been asserting a place for poetry, 
the drama, and the visual arts in the lyric 
drama scheme. Maybe they are right. 

But if oper. is more than music, it also is 
more than poetry, acting, plot fabrication, and 
scenery. To observe a concentrated spasm of 
opera in production is to conclude that it is 
60 per cent public carnival and the rest merely 
aesthetics. The artistic consideration may sus- 
tain opera's rank and vogue between seasons. 
Opera in action, however, is something else, 
often making the critic wonder where the 
aesthetics are. There is something about it that 
touches faith and stimulates hysterics. It strips 
a man of the dull raiment of guards, formali- 
ties, and good manners, and leaves naked his 
pretensions and vanities. 

If a long game of poker brings out a man’s 
essential weakness, it is opera that exposes both 
the man and his woman. The alcoholic binge 
may send humankind off to a dream-world 
where neither man nor his friends recognize 
realities. Opera leaves man unrecognizable in 
a world of reality, not the least of which is 
the ticket price of as much as $7.80 or $10.00. 

We doubt that the operatic phenomenon 


differs in New York or Oklahoma City. On 
the home island of the Metropolitan or City 
Center Opera a season is distributed over 
twenty-two to thirty-six weeks, and the be- 
havior of opera addicts may be providentially 
diffused. No other community on this vast 
and wealthy continent can take its opera like 
a clock on the wall. For opera comes to Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, 
Houston, Boston, Atlanta in doses. An appre- 
ciable part of the populations of these towns 
is rendered foolish for weeks before and after. 
During the opera company’s stay it is mad. 

One may hear echoes of moot artistic ques- 
tions. The hoary battle of the Italian melodists 
and German speech-songsters may be joined 
anew. One need not listen too attentively. The 
disputants are merely venting emotions invar- 
iably produced by the proximity of opera and 
opera companies. For someone to say he liked 
Tales of Hoffmann more than Die Meister- 
singer is an opinion of as much scholarship as 
the declaration of an aging matron, “I like 
baritones better than tenors.” 

The social scientist, however, should not be 
exasperated by the vulgar nonsense he hears 
or sees. He should lapse into the attitude of an 
opera company official who long ago stopped 
hearing or saying anything. It is plain that a 
grand opera visitation of two days to two 

continued on page 291 
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Reviews of Books 


AN UNBALANCED AMERICA? 

The Power Flite 

BY ©. WRIGHT MILLS 

Oxford University Press, New York $6.00 
sociologist C. 


Wright Mills’s account, in The Power Elite, of 
the nature and structure of wealth, power, and 


MAKE NO MISTAKE about it: 


prestige in contemporary American society 1s 


extremely informative, carefully researched, 


continuously absorbing, and always penetrat- 
ing; it deserves careful consideration by all 
those who are seriously concerned about the 
fate and fortunes of the American Republic 
and who are not so completely bemused by 
the current “great American celebration” but 
that they can still think realistically and criti- 
cally about the society in which we live. The 
charges which, expectably enough, have al 
ready been made against the book—that it is 
clumsily written, unduly repetitious, elabora- 
tive of the obvious, and intellectually irrespon- 
sible—simply aren't true. One suspects that 
it is not so much the style (a reviewer in one 
of our national magazines found it necessary to 
mispunctuate a quotation from Mills in order 
to establish his stylistic ineptitude) as it is the 
content of the book that disturbs the critics. 
What Mills has to say is unquestionably dis- 
turbing. He is not writing another scholarly 


soap opera and the book does not have a Happy 
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Fine Printing... 
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Ending. But his thesis is stated clearly and 
forcefully, elaborated in a relentlessly logical 
and orderly fashion, and his mode of expres- 
sion, permeated by a kind of muted anger, is 
always engaging, at times deliciously ironic, 
and frequently brilliant. 

It is Mills’s thesis that the traditional liberal 
democratic picture of American society—as a 
system of checks and balances based upon a 
plurality of free, independent, relatively equal, 
and vigorously competing groups and interests 
—is no longer an accurate description of the 
facts of contemporary American life. In place 
of the old liberal balanced society, there has 
been developing, especially since World War II, 
a system best described as “military capital- 
ism,”” based upon a permanent war economy 
and upon a military definition of international 
realities and dominated in all its important 
aspects by a top clique of corporate execu- 
tives, political bigwigs, and military chieftains 
whom Mills designates as the “power elite.” 
This power elite, says Mills, 


is composed of men whose positions enable 
them to transcend the ordinary environments 
of ordinary men and women; they are in posi- 
tions to make decisions having major conse- 
quences. Whether they do or do not make such 
decisions is less important than the fact that 
they do occupy such pivotal positions: their 
failure to act, their failure to make decisions, 
is itself an act that is often of greater conse- 
quence than the decisions they do make. For 
they are in command of the major hierarchies 
and organizations of modern society. They 
rule the big corporations. They run the 
machinery of the state and claim its preroga- 
tives. They direct the military establishment. 
They occupy the strategic command posts of 
the social structure, in which are now centered 
the effective means of the power and the wealth 
and the celebrity which they enjoy. 


The power elite, according to Mills, is not 
omnipotent and conspiratorial; but neither is 
it impotent, as liberals clinging to the bal- 
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anced-society theory insist. In pivotal mo- 
ments, it is those in the small circles com- 
posing the power elite who decide or fail to de- 
cide questions of national importance (the se 
quence of maneuvers which involved the 
United States in World War II, the dropping 
of A-bombs over Japan, the decision on Korea, 
the confusion about Quemoy and Matsu, as 
well as before Dienbienphu) and their choices 
are history-making in their consequences. 

After outlining his thesis in broad terms 
in Chapter I (“The Higher Circles”), Mills 
proceeds to examine the old and new upper 
classes of local society (Chapter Il) and the 
metropolitan 400 (Chapter IIL), from which 
members of the power elite are drawn; in so 
doing, he establishes the social-psychological 
unity of the higher circles in race (white), 
religion (Protestant), nativity (American- 
born of American-born parents), habitat (ur- 
ban, particularly eastern seaboard), and educa- 
tional sequence (tutors, prep school, Ivy 
League college). Skilfully trained from child- 
hood onward in the art of “stereotyped dis- 
cernment,”’ members of the metropolitan upper 
classes “absorb the aspiration to be—if not the 
conviction that they are—The Ones Who De 
cide,” and they spread out into the various 
commanding circles of institutions of power— 
government, army, and corporation. 

Chapter IV (“The Celebrities” )—the least 
rewarding chapter in the book, in the opinion 
of this reviewer—analyzes the national pres 
tige system of American society, shows how 
the institutional elite is forced at present to 
share its prestige with the stars of the enter- 
tainment world (or, as Mills calls them, “the 
professional celebrities of erotic beauty and 
transient talent”), and raises this question: 
Will not, in time, the elite of power come to re 
place the clowns and queens of the entertain- 
ment world as the leading prestigeful figures 
of American society so that ‘those Americans 
who are celebrated |will| come to coincide 
more clearly with those who are most power- 


ful among them”? 
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The next three chapters (“The Very Rich,” 
“The Chief Executives,” “The Corporate 
Rich”) deal with the economic members of 
the power elite: their social origin (upper 
class), their rise to great wealth and high cor- 
porate position (through the “big jump” and 
the “accumulation of advantages” rather than 
by the “slow, bureaucratic crawl’’), their in- 
tellectual outlook (the “broadened” view and 
sound judgment, i.e., in both cases, an eye to 
corporate profits), and the extent of their con- 
trol over the national economy. “Their private 
decisions,” says Mills, . . determine the size 
and shape of the national economy, the level 
of employment, the purchasing power of the 
consumer, the prices that are advertised, the 
investments that are channeled.” Rejecting 
John Kenneth Galbraith’s theory holding that 
there are countervailing powers (labor unions, 
chain stores, etc.) in the American economy 
which restrain the power of big corporations, 
as well as A. A. Berle’s belief that in recent 
years big corporations have developed a “‘cor- 
porate conscience” which makes them more 
responsible to the public welfare, Mills de- 


scribes the corporate executives: 


If they do not reign, they do govern at many 
of the vital points of everyday life in America, 
and no powers effectively and consistently 
countervail against them, nor have they as 
corporate-made men developed any effectively 
restraining conscience. 


But, asks Mills, before leaving the subject 
of the corporate rich, are the very wealthy in 
America truly free and are they truly happy? 
They're certainly free: 


Whatever else it may mean, freedom means 
that you have the power to do what you want 
to do, when you want to do it, and how you 
want to do it. And in American society, the 
power to do what you want, when you want, 
how you want, requires money. Money pro- 
vides power and power provides freedom. 


As to the happiness of the very rich, Mills 
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Twain 


has this to say about the popular notion of the 
disconsolateness of the wealthy: 


As for the happiness of the rich, that is a mat- 
ter that can be neither proved nor disproved. 
Still, we must remember that the American 
rich are the winners within a society in which 
money and money-values are the supreme 
stakes. If the rich are not happy it is because 
none of us are happy. Moreover, to believe that 
they are unhappy would probably be un- 
American. For if they are not happy, then the 
very terms of success in America, the very 
aspirations of all sound men, lead to ashes 
rather than fruit. 

Even if everyone in America, being human, 
were miserable, that would not be reason to 
believe that the rich were more miserable. And 
if everyone is happy, surely that is no reason 
to believe that the rich are excluded from the 
general American bliss. If those who win the 
game for which the entire society seems de- 
signed are not “happy,” are then those who 
lose the happy ones? Must we believe that only 
those who live within, but not of, the Ameri- 
can society can be happy? Were it calamitous 
to lose, and horrible to win, then the game of 
success would indeed be a sad game, doubly so 
in that it is a game everyone in and of the 
American culture cannot avoid playing. For 
to withdraw is of course objectively to lose, 
and to lose objectively, although subjectively 
to believe one has not lost—that borders on 
insanity. We simply must believe that the 
American rich are happy, else our confidence 
in the whole endeavor might be shaken. For 
of all the possible values of human society, 
one and one only is truly sovereign, truly uni- 
versal, truly sound, truly and completely ac- 
ceptable goal of man in America. That goal is 
money, and let there be no sour grapes about 
it from the losers. 


In Chapters VIII (“The Warlords”) and 
IX (‘The Military Ascendancy’’), Mills con- 
centrates on the second wing of the economic- 
military-political triumvirate that constitutes 
the power elite in America. In Mills’s opin- 
ion, the decline of the civilian tradition and 
the rise of military men to high-level positions 
in American society and government are not 


due especially to any conscious drive for power 
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on the part of the military; they result, rather, 
from civilian default (Congressional subserv- 
ience to the military, for example, and the 
utilization of military men as legitimators of 
policies by political leaders), from the mili- 
tary definition of reality that has prevailed 
during the Cold War, and from the structural 
shift of American capitalism toward a perma- 
nent war economy leading to a merger of cor- 
porate economy and military bureaucracy. 
Thus, military leaders have moved into the 
higher circles of government and economy and 
have been accepted by the economic and po- 
litical elite as authorities on nonmilitary is- 
sues. They shape foreign policy; they hold 
high positions in the diplomatic service; they 
sit in on corporate decisions; they take part in 
politics; they control scientific and technologi- 
cal development; they wield great influence 
in educational circles; and, through press re- 
leases, movies, radio, TV, and public speeches, 
they attempt to manipulate civilian opinion 
and influence the population at large. As a 


consequence, there is no free and wide debate 


of military policy among civilians. Mills ac- 
knowledges that there has been considerable 
civilian alarm over the ascendancy of the mili- 
tary since World War II, but he comments: 
This alarm would be more responsible if it 
led to effective challenge of the military defi- 
nition of reality in favor of political and eco- 
nomic and human images of world affairs.” 
Still, he doubts whether it would actually be 
possible for those rejecting military meta- 
physics to present alternative views effectively 


to the American people: 


.in all of pluralist America, there is no 
interest—there is no possible combination of 
interests—that has anywhere near the time, 
the money, the manpower, to present a point 
of view on the issues involved that can effec- 
tively compete with the views presented day 
in and day out by the warlords and by those 
whom they employ. 


With the ascent of the corporate rich and 
the military chieftain to positions of domi- 


nance in higher governmental circles, the 
party politician and the professional adminis- 
trator have lost considerably in the power 
structure of the United States. Mills’s survey 
of the political branch of the power elite 
(Chapter X, “The Political Directorate’’) 
makes it quite clear that it is the “political 
outsider,” not the party politician or the pro- 
fessional bureaucrat, who is now most promi- 
nent in the higher circles in Washington. The 
political outsider by-passes apprenticeship in 
local and state politics or in Congress; he 
enters the power elite directly from the cor- 
poration or from the military establishment by 
executive appointment. Of the fifty or so men 
in charge of the executive decisions of the 
United States government (the political di- 
rectorate), only about one-fourth are profes- 
sionals of government administration and 
party politics; the rest are political outsiders, 
most of them being closely linked with the 
corporate world. Even the “second team” of 
the political directorate is composed of men 
who are also mainly novices in government 
and representative of the corporate rich. “As 
a group,” says Mills, 


the political outsiders who occupy the execu- 
tive command posts and form the political di- 
rectorate are legal, managerial, and financial 
members of the corporate rich. They are mem 
bers of cliques in which they have shown to 
their higher-ups that they are trustworthy in 
economic or military or political endeavors. 
For corporation executives and army generals, 
no less than professional politicians, have their 
“old cronies.” Neither bureaucratic advance- 
ment nor party patronage is the rule of the 
political outsider. As in the private corpora- 
tion, the rule is the co-optation of one’s own 
kind by those who have taken over the com- 
mand posts. 


With the expropriation of the professional 
politician by the political outsider at the sum- 
mit of political power and with the shift of 
initiative and decision from Congress to the 
Executive, both the professional politician and 
Congress itself have been relegated to the mid- 
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dle levels of power in the American system. 
And, indeed, it is precisely at the middle levels 
of power—in Congressional districts and in 
Congress—that the theory of checks and bal- 
ances (Chapter X1, Theory of Balance’) 
does, in Mills’s opinion, have a limited validity. 
Congress does represent an astutely balanced 
variety of local interests. A plurality of eco- 
nomic groups—rural small property, urban 
small property, labor unions, consumers, white- 
collar employces—does exist at the middle 
levels of power and these groups do indeed 
balance each other in a system of “‘semi-organ- 
ized stalemate.” But none of these groups has 
—nor does Congress itself have—any influence 
of consequence over fundamental issues con- 
They are 
shadowed by the top elite and it is the top 


fronting the nation. far over 
elite that makes all the strategic national deci- 
sions. “They ‘get in the way’ of the unified 
top,” says Mills, “but no one of them has a 
chance to come into the top circles, where the 
political outsiders from corporate institution 
and military order are firmly in command.” 
The idea that America is a balanced society in 
any meaningful sense Mills dismisses as roman- 
tic nonsense, 

In Chapter XII (“The Power Elite”), Mills 
weaves together the various themes which he 
has treated in previous chapters in order to 
work out a detailed description of the Ameri- 
can power elite of our times and to place it in 
its historical setting. He is especially concerned 
to show that the top elite is no mere coalition 
of corporate chieftains, warlords, and political 
outsiders. Given the similar social origins and 
backgrounds, the psychological affinities, the 
common beliefs, and the social congeniality 
that characterize the three higher circles and 
given the coincidence of interest among eco 
nomic, military, and political organizations at 
the present time and the heavy trafhe in per 
sonnel that takes place among the three or- 
ganizations, it is not surprising that the power 
elite is becoming an increasingly unified struc- 


ture in the American system. The unity and 
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power of the top elite stands in startling con- 
trast to the “semi-organized stalemate” that 
exists at the middle levels of power. But what 
of the lower levels? 

It is Mills’s contention (Chapter XIII, “The 
Mass Society") that at the bottom the United 
States is being rapidly transformed into a mass 
society, with a great gap existing between the 
underlying population and those who make 
decisions in its name. The idea that the “Great 
American Public” is the seat of all legitimate 
power—the classic democratic theory—Mills 
regards as nothing but dream-world fantasy. 
The issues shaping the fate of the American 
people are neither raised nor decided by the 
public at large. In fact, there is precious little 
left of what can truly be called a “public” 
or a “community of publics”; nor is there very 
much effective “public opinion” left in the 
United States today. 

Instead of a “community of publics” which, 
by free and reasoned discussion and debate, 
shapes legislation and holds its leaders to ac- 
countability for their policies and actions, we 
now have a society of masses, increasingly pas- 
sive, inarticulate, and helpless. The voluntary 
association, standing between the individual 
and the government, has declined as a genuine 
instrument of the public will. The mass media, 
through their stereotyped organization of ex- 
perience, have numbed the masses into passiv- 
ity and submission. Moreover, the higher circles 
skilfully utilize the mass media (as well as 
mass education) to “control, manage, manipu- 
late, and increasingly intimidate” the Ameri- 
can people into acquiescence with their deci- 
sions. As a result of “psychical rape by the mass 
media,” the average American is no longer able 
to “think clearly about himself, nor for that 
matter about anything else’’ and “he is not 
able to meet the tasks now confronting ‘the 
intelligent citizen.” This, then, is the shape 
and structure of American society today, as 
Mills discerns it: 


The top of modern American society is increas- 
ingly unified, and often seems willfully co- 
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ordinated: at the top there has emerged an 
elite of power. The middle levels are a drifting 
set of stalemated, balancing forces: the middle 
does not link the bottom with the top. The 
bottom of this society is politically frag- 
mented, and even as passive fact, increasingly 
powerless: at the bottom there is emerging a 
Mass society, 


Mills’s report on the present state of affairs 
in America is both dismal and dismaying; it 
is clear that, for all the restraint which he 
exercises in reporting his findings, he is quite 
unhappy about them. As a rationalist, a hu- 
manist, and a radical democrat, he could not 
be otherwise. He is particularly disheartened 
by the fact that American scholars and intel- 
lectuals have fallen so deeply into a mood of 
conservative complacency that they are neither 
able to grasp clearly the realities of the Ameri- 
can scene nor willing to propose any desirable 
alternatives. “If we are to suppose that modern 
America ought to be a democratic society,” 
he says, 


we must look to the intellectual community 
for knowledge of the power elite and of their 
decisions. For democracy implies that those 
who bear the consequences of decisions have 
enough knowledge—not to speak of power— 
to hold the decision-makers accountable. 


In Chapter XIV (“The Conservative 
Mood"’), Mills takes a look at the intellectual 
community in America today. He is not im- 
pressed. All the conservatives and most liberals 


seem to him to have given up the central goal 


of Western humanism: “the presumptuous 


control by reason of man’s fate.” The New 
Conservatives, led Kirk, talk 


grandly and vaguely and pointlessly of reviv- 


by Russell 


ing an aristocratic elite that never existed in 
this country, insist on the “social tendencies” 
of Providence without specifying what those 
tendencies are or how we are to discover them, 
and defend the 
against the powers of reason without explain- 


continued on page 295 


irrationality of tradition 
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J. FRANK DOBIE 


LONG BEFORE I was sixteen years old, my 
parents had determined that I should have 
a college education. I was indifferent to 
the idea; at that time, in our environments, 
college was as remote as the pyramids of 
Egypt. I had not raised a thirst for knowl- 
edge commensurate with the ambitions 
of my parents for me and their other five 
children, or with their willingness for self - 
denial in order to fulfil those ambitions. 
To enter college I had to know more than 
I knew, or, at least, to have graduated 
from a high school. That meant leaving 
the ranch and Live Oak County. 
Grandma Dubose, with Grandpa, lived at 
Alice. In September, 1904, I went to live 
with them and enrol in the high school. 

Forty miles away, Alice was as distant 
in travel time from our ranch as New 
York now is from San Antonio. I had 
been there on several visits with Mama and 
the children. Papa went once or twice 
maybe; ranch affairs held him; perhaps 
he didn’t want to go anyhow. It was an 
all-day drive in the hack. Meeting any 
other travelers was a rarity; on some trips 
we saw nobody at all. There were no mile- 
posts—those indicators of distance erected 


by a man driving a wagon with a rawhide 
thong tied around the tire of the front 
wheel next to his seat. He kept his eye on 
that wheel, counting the revolutions, and 
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when the number measuring off a mile 
had been made he called “Whoa,” got out, 
dug a posthole beside the road, took from 
the wagon bed a short post into which 
had been chiseled a mile number, and 
planted it. Speedless travel needed no 
speedometers. 

By the time we reached the Abran 
Pérez ranch, across which we traveled for 
hours, almost to the San Fernando Creek 
near Alice, we were in a foreign land. The 
title to this ranch derived from the king 
of Spain, and descendants of the original 
Pérez grantee had succeeded fairly well 
in remaining his contemporaries. The land 
was fenced, of course, for its boundaries 
were the boundaries of other owners, but 
the only windmill on it was at ranch head- 
quarters. The far-scattered little dirt 
tanks scraped out to catch rainwater were 
usually dry when the cattle needed water 
worst. The road passed by one tank where 
on one trip, as I remember, sunken-eyed 
cattle dying of thirst stood around, too 
far gone to bawl. A cow and a yearling 
were bogged in the mud remaining in the 
tank. About were carcasses of dead cattle, 
on which coyotes suspended gnawing to 
trot off under wheeling buzzards. 

Once we broke the drive by going by 
the Harry Reynolds ranch, on invitation, 
to stay all night. The Reynolds forebears 
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had come from England with little or 
nothing and by raising sheep had acquired 
fifty or sixty thousand acres of land. Not 
a sheep was left in all that country in my 
time. Mr. Harry Reynolds was an 
advanced bachelor before he married. He 
built a good house on his portion of the 
inheritance, and the day before the wed- 
ding, it was told, he poured a little whiskey 
on the threshold and led his favorite horse 
across it. The morning we left his ranch 
he sent a mounted vaquero to escort us 
and open gates until we reached the public 
road—just a pair of ruts. 

Sometimes in making the trip we would 
drive seventeen miles to Casa Blanca, 
called also Wade's Switch, which consisted 
mainly of a little store, big shipping pens, 
and a big ranch house. We would leave our 
team in the horse pasture there and catch 
the “Sap” (San Antonio and Aransas 
Pass) train to Alice, terminus of the rail- 
road. Pate McNeill and his wife owned the 
ranch, she having inherited it. Nearly 
everybody called her Miss Maggie (Maggie 
Wade); she and Mama were old friends. 
Mama would tel! her the day we were to 
return, and when we got off the train a 
McNeill Mexican would have our team 
harnessed, ready for us to drive. One time 
we found Mr. Pate McNeill in bed with a 
broken leg. He had roped a wild horse 
from the saddle, and it had jerked his horse 
down on the leg. No Italian countess or 
English gallant ever considered Byron’s 


limp more romantic than I considered Mr. 
Pate McNeill’s broken leg. 

Casa Blanca was a romantic place any- 
how. Lots had happened there and lots, 
in the way of riding and cow-working, 


was still happening. The original Casa 
Blanca, a Spanish ranch on the Nueces a 
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few miles away, had a buried treasure that 
I was to put long afterward into Coro- 
nado’s Children and that treasure-hunters 
keep on digging for. When I was nine 
years old I set out with my father in a 
buggy before daylight one morning for 
Beeville to the east. When we got to the 
Nueces River we found it on a big rise 
that prevented the ferryboat from cross- 
ing. Here Papa learned that Mr. Wade had 
died and was to be buried that afternoon. 
We went back to the ranch and he rode 
on immediately to Wade’s Switch, to the 
southwest, to attend the funeral. Death 
and funerals were romantic to me—remote 
and unexperienceable like dancing with 
the Brownies in front of the fireplace on 
a winter night after everybody else was 
asleep, but I knew those fairy folk inti- 
mately. I never saw Mr. Wade, so far as 
I recollect, but he figured in my imagina- 
tion. One night, four years before he died, 
a stranger called to him from the front 
gallery of his house, and when he opened 
the door he received a Winchester bullet 
in his chest. Being shot in the night 
seemed to me more romantic than having 
a leg broken while roping a wild horse. 
I associated Wade’s Switch with men out 
of the past who would never sit at night in 
a lighted room where they could be seen 
through a window. 


GRANDPA DUBOSE was my mother’s step- 
father. She always called him “Mr. Du- 
bose,” as did Grandma also. My mother’s 
father, Rufus Byler, had presumably been 
murdered for a fine horse and a money 
belt, which contained little money, the 
year the Civil War ended. He had just left 
his family on the Byler plantation in Fay- 
ette County and was riding to Rancho 
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Seco on the Nueces to rehabilitate their 
home before moving them back to it. He 
was traced only as far as the San Antonio 
River. Nobody knew what the murderers 
did with his body. Somebody started the 
rumor that he had deserted his wife and 
three children and left the country for 
South America, but, according to all 
accounts, he was very fond of them. His 
brother Frank Byler finally rode to 
Nebraska after two men supposed to have 
killed him, but either did not find them 
or found them innocent. 

The Byler brothers ran cattle on the 
vpen range in Nueces County. One was 
for buying land; the other said that since 
the grass was free, buying land it grew on 
would be a waste of money-——even if a man 
had money. After the disappearance of my 
grandfather, his brother Frank took 
charge of the cattle. Grandma moved back 
to Rancho Seco with her “younguns,” and 
my mother, born the year the war broke 
out, helped, child as she was, to rear her 
sister Fannie and brother Frank. Soon 
after Grandma married “Mr. Dubose,” in 
1869, Mama had a decisive and victorious 
run-in with him over these children, but 
in time she and he became respectful— 
and to an extent fond—of each other. He 
was gone from home a great deal, and 
she was a second mother to her half- 
brothers: Ed, Judge, Charlie, and Tom. 
I have heard her tell how in the seventies, 
while Mexican bandits were raiding up 
into Texas from below the Rio Grande, 
sometimes killing, Grandma alone with her 
little ones at night would stay awake near 
a rifle, though she was almost as afraid 
of it as of bandits. The Bylers and 
Duboses, along with numerous other 
people of the Nueces country, put in 
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claims against the Mexican government 
for stock stolen by Mexican nationals, 
and for sixty or seventy years a law firm 
in Washington specializing in such claims 
would write now and then soliciting funds 
for their prosecution. Nothing ever came 
of them. 

I and my oncoming brothers and sisters 
had no notion what the word stepfather 
meant. Grandpa Dubose was just Grandpa 
to us. He and Grandma were ranching on 
Barbon Creek, in Nueces County, below 
Lagarto, when I was born. (Barbon is 
Spanish for big beard. Away back in early 
days a man who settled up the creek wore 
an enormous beard and the Mexicans called 
him El Barbon; then the creek took his 
name.) My solitary recollection of the 
ranch on the Barbon is of the stir and 
bustle there. A combined panic and 
drouth about 1891 broke the family. 
After selling off everything, they had 
enough—probably not over two or three 
thousand dollars—to buy a house and lot 
in Alice. On the day wagons were loaded 
with household goods to haul to their new 
home, Grandpa, as I have heard Grandma 
tell, said, “Mattie, you have been used to 
buying what you wanted. Now we can’t 
buy anything except what we have to 
have.” Her worldly wants had always 
been meager. 

Grandpa subscribed to the Confederate 
Veteran, read all the reminiscences and 
historical sketches that filled its pages, and 
kept a file of the magazine. don’t recall 
that he talked much about the Civil War, 
but he must have contributed to my 
youthful adoration of General Robert E. 
Lee and sentimentality over the Lost 
Cause. The first picture of any kind that 
I bought, the year I went to college, was 
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a colored print of “Lee and His Generals,” 
and after I went to Austin I used to take 
off my hat every time I walked past the 
Confederate monument on the capitol 
grounds with its “Died for States Rights” 
inscription defying by half-truth the 
whole truth of democracy. My salutes in 
those days sprang from sentiment alone. 
Sometimes now when I see the small Con- 
federate flags that people stick on their 
automobiles—more through hate than love 
—I remember how the blood rushed to 
my head and tears to my eyes when I 
heard “Dixie” played in a New York 
theater while I was attending Columbia 
University. 

I recall but one war anecdote told by 
Grandpa. After én all-day battle in woods 
died down at nightfall, he and other 
exhausted soldiers near him sprawled out 
on the ground to sleep where they were. 
It was summertime. Grandpa was thirsty 
and in darkness he drank from a stagnant 
pool of water at hand. When daylight 
came and he stepped to the pool to wash 
and drink again, he discovered a dead 
Yankee in the water at the very spot where 
he had drunk in the night. He gave the 
impression that the water was more pol- 
luted by a dead Yankee that it would 
have been by a dead Confederate. I was 
disappointed with life because I had been 
born too late to help Grandpa fight the 
Yankees, and too late also to drive up 
the trail with him and Papa and uncles on 
both sides of the house. 

At one time Grandpa was beef buyer 
for Martin Culver’s hide and tallow fac- 
tory on the coast. Cattle were so cheap 
that they were slaughtered for their hides 
and for the tallow rendered out of the car- 
casses, the meat being thrown away to 
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feed buzzards and coyotes. Grandpa had 
in mind the dates of all the drouths and 
die-ups for the preceding fifty years and 
told about one, before the country was 
fenced, that brought mustangs by the 
thousands from far away to water at the 
stagnant pools remaining in Agua Dulce 
Creek. 

He drove horses and mares to Kansas, 
giving away, just before setting out, colts 
too young to travel. One year, at least, 
Uncle Frank Byler put horses in the 
Dubose herd, and stayed in Caldwell! for 
weeks trading them off and becoming muy 
amigo with the Andy Adams who years 
later wrote The Log of a Cowboy. 
Grandpa said that the worst drawback to 
trail driving was missing out on roasting 
ears, always traveling north ahead of 
ripening corn and getting back to Texas 
by train too late for it. He was a loyal 
Mason and wore the Masonic emblem on 
a heavy chain to which a ponderous watch, 
carried in vest pocket, was attached. He 
said that one time in the Indian Territory 
when a band of Indian warriors threatened 
to drive off several of his horses, he made 
the Masonic sign. Immediately an Indian 
who seemed in authority responded and 
ordered the others to leave. 

Sometimes at home Grandpa would 
break into song, his voice quavering. He 
sang one trail song in the slow, slow tempo 
just right for calming wild or restless 
cattle—-and for stirring human imagina- 
tion. Mere words cannot possibly convey 
the song’s coyote lonesomeness and its 
translation of the hearer to away-out- 
aloneness in a vast land empty of every- 
thing but solitary men driving lowing, 
dragging cattle at a snail’s pace along a 
trail with nothing but grass stretching to 
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the horizon on both sides and with only an 
imaginable end. 


It’s a whoop and a yea and a-driving the dogies, 

For camps is far away, 

And it’s a whoop and a yea, get along my little 
dogies, 


For Wyoming may be your new home. 


Grandpa always said “camps” for camp, 
as did other old-time men of the campo. 
“How far is it to camps?” one might ask. 


GRANDPA WAS over six feet tall. He was 
a little stooped, but never had any surplus 
to belly or flesh. He wore a beard, and had 
an eye that pierced through all pretenders, 
especially the pretenders to religion with 
which this earth is so plentifully populated. 
He had a saying that took in many a one 
of them: “His looks and my ways would 
hang any man.” He could hardly have 
known that amidst the “human wriggle 
for office” at Washington, where there 
were “too many pigs for the tits,” Abra- 
ham Lincoln had justified judgments on 
men by their faces. One time after Lincoln 
heard and looked at an office-secker pro- 
moted by politicians, he rejected him sum- 
marily. “Why?” the promoters wanted to 
know. “I don’t like his face.” “No man 
can be held responsible for his features,” 
they protested. “Every man over forty is 
responsible for his face,” Lincoln replied. 
On another occasion he told a demoted 
colonel seeking restoration of his rank: 
“You carry your own condemnation in 
your face.” 

Grandpa’s characterization of some man 
whom he considered passingly capable 
was: “He can read, write and recollect.” 
After hearing him allude several times to 
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this and that “Spanish supper” he or some- 
body else had made out on, I asked what 
a Spanish supper was. “You tighten up 
your belt a notch,” he defined. He liked 
to tease Grandma at the table by saying, 
“Mighty good what there is of it, and, 
being what it is, there’s plenty.” When 
Grandma borrowed trouble, making some 
possible ill of the future an accomplished 
fact, Grandpa would cheer up the world 
around him by saying, “Now, Mattie, 
don’t greet the devil until you meet him.” 
If his attention was called to a new hat or 
dress that she or some other lady he liked 
wore, his standard remark was, “Just as 
well be dead as out of style.” 

He wore an old style broad-brimmed 
black frontiersman hat day and night, 
except when at the dining table and in bed 
He never wore a coat except in cold 
weather, but the temperature could not go 
high enough to make him pull off his vest. 
It was as much a part of his dress as hat 
and breeches. Preparatory to going to bed, 
he pulled off first his shoes and socks, next 
his pants and vest, and then, having taken 
the corncob pipe out of his mouth; 
removed his hat. He wore long drawers, 
in summer as well as in winter. He slept in 
them and probably regarded nightshirts 
—pajamas being in his time unknown in 
our part of the world—as effete or effemi- 
nate. He also wore to bed his shirt, invari- 
ably white, stained by tobacco juice. When 
he got up in the morning, he put on his hat 
first and then got into his vest and pants. 
Next he loaded and lit his corncob pipe 
and puffed on it while drawing on socks 
and shoes. 


In memory I associate Grandpa with the 
Rawhide Rawlins of Charles M. Russell’s 
Trails Plowed Under. One winter Raw- 
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hide Rawlins drifted into Chicago with a 
big roll of money he’d won in Cheyenne. 
The first thing he did was “shed cow gar- 
ments” and get into a hard hat, boiled 
shirt, laced shoes—"‘all the gearing known 
to civilized man.” Then he proceeded to 
spend some of his money and let a confi- 
dence man take the rest. He woke up the 
next morning in a small room with two 
bunks, and while he dressed, a fellow 
smoking a cigarette in the second bunk 
said, “Neighbor, you are a long way from 
your range.” 

“You call the turn,” Rawhide Rawlins 
replied, “but how did you read my 
brand?” 

“Humans dress up, and punchers dress 
down,” the fellow said. “When you raised, 
the first thing you put on your hat. You 
don’t shed your shirt when you bed down. 
So next comes your vest and coat, keeping 
your hindquarters covered till you slide 
into your pants, and now you're lacing 
your shoes. I notice you done all of it 
without quitting the blankets, like the 
ground’s cold.” 

Every Saturday night, with the regu- 
of Tristram Shandy’s father, 
Grandpa stood on a rawhide-bottomed 
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chair to wind an enormous Seth Thomas 
eight-day clock hangii.g on the wall. It 
still runs, the dial showing the days of the 
week and date of month as well as hours 
and minutes. Grandpa seemed, as I reflect 
upon him now, to take an interest in Time 
as something substantive, something apart 
from the destinor and regulator of all life. 
His memory held the exact date of any 
occurrence out of his past that interested 
him, just as a born bibliographer knows 
the date of a book’s publication along with 
the name of the author. He set a good deal 
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of store by phases of the moon and did not 
need an almanac to look them up. He liked 
to compute them from La Epacta, the 
formula of which some wise old Mexican 
had taught him. While dry March winds 
were blowing, he might figure out from 
La Epacta the day in May when ai new 
moon would bring a chance for rain. I 
doubt if he knew the English word ¢pact 
as a term in astronomical computations. 
La Epacta is the number of days old the 
moon is on the first of January of any 
year. Knowing that and the eleven days’ 
difference between a lunar year (354 days) 
and a solar year, one can figure out the 
date for any new moon in the months to 
follow and also the epact for the next year, 
the next, and so on. . 


AFTER MOVING to Alice, Grandpa for a 
while drove the stage to Brownsville, about 
a hundred and fifty miles away south by 
west. The Sands, bordering what . later 
became known as the Magic Valley, 
exhausted every team pulling across them. 
Mesquite, ebony, and other brush hid 
whatever magic the Rio Grande Valley 
then had. On one drive Grandpa met, and 
in some small way accommodated, Cata- 
rino Garza about the time Garza was 
trying to raise forces on the Texas side of 
the Rio Grande to overthrow Don Porfirio 
Diaz, president-dictator of Mexico. The 
international excitement aroused by the 
revolutionist made no impression on me at 
the time he was active, though I suppose 
the semiweekly Houston Post, which we 
took, chronicled the movements of rangers 
and cavalrymen in their futile attempts to 
catch this violator of American soi!. His 
men bothered neither people nor property. 
Richard Harding Davis was on the scene 
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as war correspondent, but judging from 
what he wrote in The West from a Car 
Window—not read until I was grown— 
the brush on the waterless land, a super- 
ficial mind, and an unguarded facility with 
words prevented him from seeing even a 
track made by Catarino Garza. It was 
tracks, remaining long after he himself 
was washed out, that made this man a 
name still lingering with me. 

One fall, before I went to Alice, Papa 
hired a red Mexican named José Fulano 
who had come to our ranch from down 
the country hunting work and paid him, 
in part, with a gray potro—a young, 
unbroken gelding. José named the horse 
Catarino Garza and spent so much time 
rubbing him and otherwise handling him 
that Papa said it was a wonder he didn’t 
take a corncob along to wipe him after he 
hockied. One day while Catarino Garza 
was in a pen with some wild mares, José 
manganed—roped him by the forefeet— 
and in throwing him broke his neck. 

At the time I went to Alice, Grandpa 
was justice of the peace. One Saturday 
official duties took him to Palito Blanco, 
about fourteen miles away, and he invited 
me to go along in the buggy. He kept a 
horse, also a cow, which he fed and milked 
every evening and morning, letting her 
out to graze by day and the calf by night 
on the town commons. Palito Blanco— 
Little Hackberry Tree—was a settlement 
of a few ranch Mexicans. We drove to a 
house where we had dinner and where | 
saw a beautiful young woman dressed in 
black. On the way home Grandpa told 
me that she was the wife of Catarino 
Garza, who had made his headquarters at 


the house long enough to marry her, and 
that she had not left it once since his dis- 
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appearance, about 1892—to Cuba, some 
said, or, as others said, to be killed asia 
filibuster in Honduras. For years I won- 
dered every once in a while if she had yet 
left the house or put off the black clothes. 
She remains to me as unaging as the 
Venus de Milo. 

Grandpa’s meager earnings as justice Gf 
the peace were mainly from marrying 
Mexicans who could not afford a priest 
and from trials of misdemeanors. I sup- 
pose he held preliminary hearings on sonje 
criminal cases. According to old Trinidaid 
Jaso’s often repeated testimony, “Iffy some 


man telle Meestro Dubose one Mexican }s 
kill, he say, ‘Makee no difference, plentj 
more.’ 

Now and then Grandpa went with ja 
train of cattle being shipped to grass ia 
the Indian Territory (Oklahoma) ar 
Kansas or to market. The Fort Worth 
stockyards had not been established; the 
cities of Texas were too small to consume 
much beef; the main cattle markets were 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago. More 
cattle, it was said, were being shipped 
annually from Alice than from any other 
point in the United States. They were 
driven there all the way from Brownsville 
and on down in Mexico. In the spring 
vaqueros sometimes held herds for days 
on the sparse grass south of town waiting 
their turn at the shipping pens. The Texas 
Mexican Railroad, from Laredo to Corpus 
Christi, ran through Alice, but it was 
narrow-gauged and any cattle shipped in 
its cars had to be unloaded and transferred 
to standard-gauge cars. Its engines burned 
mesquite wood and stopped at various 
places out in the brush to load on fuel 
stacked against the track. Anybody could 
flag the train down nearly anywhere and 
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board it; to ranch people living within 
reach of the rails it was as accommodating 
as a country town street car. 

In the shipping season trains loaded with 
cattle pulled out of Alice day and night. 
Grandpa would say, “I’ve got my money, 
my tobacco and sixshooter and am ready 
to ride.”” Then, without a sixshooter and 
with next to no money, he would take a 
small satchel of clothes, bread, cooked 
meat, and hard-boiled eggs, a railroad lan- 
tern, and a prodpole, waik to the shipping 
pens, get into a caboose, and leave to be 
gone a week or more. His business would 
be to get out every time the train stopped, 
day or night, look into the cars to see that 
the cattle were standing, and if one were 
down to prod it fo its feet, so that it would 
not be trampled on by other cattle. While 
he was away, I would feed, milk, and bring 
in the stovewood. 

Alice specialized in shipping cattle bones 


as well as cattle. The bones were gathered 
by Mexicans from far away as well as 
near and hauled in wagons to sell to mer- 
chants. One year Alice Mexicans came up 
to our ranch bone-gathering. I have looked 
upon the Rockies and the Alps, but no 
snow-capped peak towers so high in my 


memory as the great pile of whitened bones 
owned by the Newberry merchants beside 
a railrcad switch in Alice. Horns were 
piled of with the bones. Lem Newberry 
told me that one time he measured a pair 
of horns on a steer skull that stretched 
close to eight feet across from tip to tip. 
He had an inclination to keep them, but 
they would be in the way and he swung 
them onto the pile to be shipped for fer- 
tilizer and glue. Deer antlers, however, 
were stacked separately from other bones 
and ong year the Newberrys got enough 
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to fill a freight car; some fancier of horns 
bought the lot. 

Grandpa knew all the ranchmen, horse 
traders, sheriffs, and rangers of the 
country. Captain Rogers’ headquarters 
camp was just beyond our yard fence. He 
was noted for asking the blessing at meals 
in camp and for going to church; he was 
more noted for being an upright and 
exceedingly effective ranger captain. Three 
of the Dubose boys served under him. 
Across the street in the opposite direction 
the noted Dillard R. Fant maintained a 
cottage to which he would occasionally 
drive from the large Santa Rosa ranch, on 
which he was going broke. 

During the drouth that ruined hirn he 
would, people said, sit and mutter or walk 
up and down and mutter to himself, “My, 
my, you reckon it ain’t never going to 
rain? Oh, oh, ain’t it dry!” Then after he 
had gone on this way a while he would 
change tone and call out to the house 
servant, “Maria, bring me un cafecito” (a 
little cup of coffee, which need not be 
little). One night while Dick Scott was 
at the Santa Rosa, Dillard R. Fant awoke 
him by walking up and down on the front 
gallery and carrying on in his way about 
the drouth. Dick Scott went to walking 
also and every once in a while as they 
passed each other Fant would say, “Dick, 
you reckon this drouth ain’t ever going 
to break?” Finally he said, “Dick, it’s just 
too dry. Let’s take a drink.” 

Another old-time cowman and trail 
driver of the country was Jasper Miller. He 
had mortgaged lots of cattle, was large 
and bearded, and spoke with a husk in his 
throat. A saying of his current over the 
country illustrated his hearty generosity: 
he said he had never seen an ugly woman 
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or tasted bad whiskeys On Saturday morn- 
ings I sometimes went with Grandpa to 
see the Sap passenger train off. One morn- 
ing when we arrived at the depot, we 
found Jasper Miller there, ready to board 
the train. 
“How are 
inquired. 
“Fine, fine, and how are you, Friendly?” 
“If I felt any better I’d be dangerous.” 
“Well, Friendly, I’m mighty sorry to 
find you in such good shape.” 
“Now, how’s that, Jasper?” 


you, Jasper?” Grandpa 


“Friendly, I think so much of you I 
just wish to God you were in trouble so 
I could get you out of it.” 


1 owe much more to Grandma, having 
inherited some of her energy and spirit 
through my mother, than to Grandpa, but 
he appeals to my imagination. She was a 
Fusselman, partly of Pennsylvania Dutch 
stock. She was a dumpy little woman, fasti- 
dious, decisive, firm, and, like my mother, 
she understood well the nature of men. 
Sorrow, disappointment, and worry had 
quickened her sympathies and had not 
dampened her spunk. Her warm, outgoing 
ways made her a close friend to several 
young women. At the time I lived with 
her, she was the main support of the house- 
hold, often helping the needy. No cham- 
bermaid slave ever worked harder. The 
four rooms of a cottage in the yard were 
rented to individuals, mostly schoolteach- 
ers, whom she boarded. 

She was as “swift as greased lightning” 
in her work. My sister Fannie, who lived 
with her, going to school, the second year 
I was there, says that Grandma always 
called her in the morning on the way to 
the kitchen and that she could never dress 
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in time to be at the table when Grandma 
called the boarders to breakfast not many 
minutes later. Grandpa, always up early, 
would have had the fire in the kitchen 
stove going and coffee boiling. My recol- 
lection is that for breakfast we had fried 
steak as often as fried eggs along with hot 
biscuits; meat, with vegetables, always 
abounded at the other meals. 

Grandma cultivated and watered roses, 
oleanders, and other shrubs in the yard, 
along with such bright annuals as phlox 
and pinks, all mixed together in Mexican 
fashion—which is generally the fashion of 
wild flowers and grasses—without plan. 
She kept one stand of potted flowers, espe- 
cially geraniums, on the back porch and 
another stand in the parlor. She loved 
pretty things and dressed tidily even while 
drudging. She had several shelves of books, 
including sets of Bulwer-Lytton, FE. P. Roe, 
and Dickens, and odd volumes from Mark 
Scott, 
standard writers. 


Twain, Longfellow, other 

No novel I read out of those shelves 
remains to me as vivid as my mother’s 
many references to Bulwer-Lytton’s crime- 
haunted Eugene Aram, in the novel by 
that name. About ten years after I left 
Grandma’s house, I experienced one of 
those instances in which the past and the 
present interpenetrate cach other with 
flash lightning effect and weld themselves 
into bivious oneness for enduring memory. 
On a certain winter day in New York I 
introduced myself to Joseph Conrad by 
opening in a bookstore the volume con- 
taining “Youth.” I was reading the first 
pages when I paid a clerk for it, and I 
went to sleep that night in “The Heart of 
Darkness.” Many times during the next 


fifteen or so years I reread “Youth,” pub- 
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licly as well as privately, memorizing the 
apostrophes and the “Judea, London, Do 
or Die” passages. The cadences of Con- 
rad’s prose remain for me the most swell- 
ing and grandly eloquent since Sir Thomas 
Browne; and “Youth” remains, in its 


effect or: my imagination, the most power- 
ful short story I know. It led me to other 
Conrad narratives, above all to The Nigger 
of the Narcissus—with old Singleton, the 
oldest able seaman in the ship: 


He sat apart on the deck under the lamps, 
stripped to the waist, ... his bare back propped 
against the heel of the bowsprit, holding a 
book at arm's length before his big, sunburnt 
face. With his spectacles and a venerable 
white beard, he resembled a learned and savage 
patriarch. He was intensely absorbed, and as 
he turned the pages, an expression of grave 
surprise would pass over his rugged features. 
He was reading Pelham. 


At this picture of old Singleton reading 
Pelham \ saw instantaneously the dingy 
green bindings of a whole row of novels 
in Grandma Dubose’s cottage set in a 
brush-surrounded village of braying 
burros, squeaking windmills, mountains 
of bleached cow bones, and of human 
inhabitants even farther away from the 
sophisticated elegancies of Edward George 
Earle Lytton, Bulwer-Lytton, as was any 
tattooed seaman who ever sailed out of 
the port of London. Mystery—the supreme 
mystery of the transporting power of 
human imagination! 

Grandma went to church every Sunday, 
and Grandpa never went. Some people 
considered him an irredeemable sinner. He 
was a free thinker, I suppose; certainly he 
considered his own and every other per- 
son’s soul the owner’s private affair. He 
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never advised me on my conduct beyond 
urging me to get an education. Lack of 
education had blocked him from the two 
best chances of his life, he said. He was as 
cold as a well-digger’s rump toward some 
of the preachers whom Grandma had for 
supper or Sunday dinner. He liked to 
loiter with men in saloons, not drinking, 
however—probably on account of the 
expense. Once in a great while at home, 
when he felt “about forty year old’—his 
term for the ultimate in aged stiffness and 
general stoveupness—he might take a 
toddy. Mama said that he used to keep a 
bottle of whiskey on the sideboard; she 
and Grandma attributed overdrinking by 
one of the Dubose boys to that practice. 
Grandpa’s beard was stained by leakage 
from the corncob pipe constantly in his 
mouth. Mama said she had seen “Ma gag 
[at the tobacco moisture and smell ] many 
a time when Mr. Dubose kissed her.” Her 
name was Martha, but he called her 
Mattie. My younger sister was named 
Mattie for her but in time changed the 
name to Martha, which I like better too. 
The village of Alice had neither a water 
nor a sewage system. Householders not 
provided with wells and windmills 
depended upon a Mexican who drove a 
burro to a cart loaded with a horizontal 
barrel. He transferred water from it 
through spigot and hose into an upright 
barrel at the back door or yard gate of the 
purchaser. The price was a dime a barrel, 
as I recollect. This barrilero (barrel man) 
would wail out “agua, agua fresca” (water, 
fresh water) while his burro pulled the 
cart and barrel over town at a shadow- 
moving gait. Grandma had a well and mill 
besides a cistern to catch rainwater for 
drinking. When the windmill went to 
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squeaking she would remind Grandpa to 
oil it. Sometimes the wind blew ceaselessly, 
covering the town with dust and sifting it 
into the houses. The rushing sound it made 
tended to drown out other sounds, but 
when the wind was moderate in the night, 
just strong enough to turn the mill wheels, 
their squeaking from all directions could 
drive a sleepless person mad. 

Even middle age is antiquity to most 
young people, but Grandpa was old, old, 
when he died at the age of sixty-eight in 
1909. There can be no more satisfactory 
death than that of a captain going down 
with his ship. Grandpa survived his ship 
a long while. I was in Chicago when he 
died. Uncle Charlie, who was with him, 
told me his dying words. He asked Uncle 
Charlie for the can. After he had emptied 
his bladder into it he said, “Thank you, 
Charlie. Now I am easy and can die like 
a man.” And he died. 


PERHAPS memory ignores many particles 
of experience more influential on a person’s 
life than other particles vividly recollected. 
I do not know. I went to Alice for the 
sole purpose of going to school; yet I can 
recall almost nothing that I learned in 
school and comparatively little from 


school life in general. I can recall many 
faces of pupils—one of a girl with whom 
I fell tremblingly in love but who, for- 
tunately for us both, had no feeling for 
me. Her influence on my subsequent 
emotional life was as negative as that of the 
windmill in the yard. 


Among the teachers was a German 
scholar. I did not at the time realize the 
nature and meaning of a true scholar. 
This German was ascetic in looks, shy and 
solitary. He organized a class in Latin, a 
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subject not required, for volunteers. I 
volunteered but stupidly did not study. I 
was more interested in The Last Days of 
Pompeii. Any pupil who had an incentive 
to study had it from an inner source, not 
from the school. 

During two years at Alice I was in the 
room presided over by the superintendent, 
“Professor” Nat man to 
respect. Not long before we graduated he 
told the members of the class to write a 


Benton—a 


theme on one of several subjects that he 
named. This was the only written assign- 
ment I had in school before going to 
college. Several members of the class, 
which totaled less than a dozen, did not 
write anything. | chose War as my subject, 
and to be striking I began my theme with 
Sherman's million-times quoted sentence. 
Professor Benton, after taking up the 
themes, began reading mine aloud to the 
class. At hearing the word “hell,” the 
class giggled and made other noises. There 
was nothing funny to me about hell. | 
suffered humiliation and embarrassment 
beyond adult conception. 

I always have to consult a dictionary to 
make sure of the ranking distinction 
between salutatorian and valedictorian. | 
don’t remember which I was but think I 
was next to the top in grades. Anyway, I 
had to stand up at the graduating exer- 
cises—held in the, to me, vast Knights of 
Pythias hall—and make a speech. In pre- 
paring it I floundered about—for I could 
not think of anything to say—until Pro- 
fessor Benton virtually wrote it for me. In 
composing the platitudes he gave me the 
first idea pertaining to rhetoric that I can 
recall. He advised me to use “three adjec- 
tives in ascending order to describe a 
noun.” For instance, if | wanted to speak 
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of a heroic man, I might say he was 
“strong, brave, and noble.” If I were to 
say anything about pain, I should adjective 
it with “sharp, excruciating, agonizing.” 
I had a dim idea that Professor Benton 
might be wrong about adjectives. A letter 
that I came upon three years later from 
Robert Louis Stevenson to Henry James 
damning “the accursed adjective” had sal- 
utary effect upon my style. 

My adjectived oration was memorized 
and I had practiced delivering it out in the 
cowshed. I knew I should be afraid when 
the time came to stand on the stage before 
all the people and say it aloud. My legs 
were shaking like cottonwood leaves in a 
breeze when I got to my position on the 
stand, and my mouth was dry. I started 
but after a sentence or two I faltered. I 
could not summon the memorized words; 


they had no essential meaning to me any- 


how. I had no idea at all to put into other 
words. Professor Benton was ready for me. 
He held the manuscript of my oration in 
his hand. He coached me by reading in a 
low voice the sentence I had stalled on. I 
repeated half of it and forgot the rest. It 
was no use to try to go on. If war was hell, 
this was worse than ten wars. I sat down 
in a misery and despondency for which 
there were not and are not any adjec- 
tives. The theme on war, the graduating 
oration, and the failure to study Latin are 
the sole recollections I have out of two 
years of schooling at Alice. I read books 
during the time and must have learned a 
little arithmetic if nothing else. I cannot 
recall a single study or textbook we had, 
but the life and the people of the town 
come back to me clearly etched. 

The principal of the school was a kind 
man named Mr. Butler. I cannot recall 


anything that he ever said, but I recall 
gladly the braying of Mexican-owned 
burros at night. They were many, and they 
roamed over the vacant lots of the town 
and nipped off the leaves of any shrub 
growing near a yard fence. Sometimes 
schoolboys would rope them and ride 
them. I played baseball a little, but had no 
skill or pleasure in the play. I preferred 
walking the railroad track out to where 
the jackrabbits worked their ears. 

Watching the big freight wagons in 
town from the Santa Gertrudis Ranch for 
supplies was another pleasure. Each was 
pulled by six mules, the driver, a Mexican, 
riding on his near wheel mule. The manes 
and tails of the mules were always neatly 
roached, and every team was matched 
exactly for color—six black mules, six sor- 
rels, six duns, and so on. A train of these 
wagons made as brave a show as a picture 
of the borax wagons of Death Valley. The 
Santa Gertrudis management was respon- 
sible for breeding the mules, but the pat- 
terns in teams were out of Mexican in- 
stinct for symmetry and design. On the 
Mexican horse ranches down the country 
every manada (a band of mares herded 
and otherwise mastered by a stallion) was 
matched for color —and the rancheros 
liked variety in it. Horse raising had be- 
come much less profitable than cattle rais- 
ing, but carloads and carloads of Spanish 
horses were still being shipped from Alice 
to the farming country eastward. 

There were two or three Mexican 
bakeries across the railroad tracks, and 
every afternoon a man with a face ra- 
diating good nature walked up and down 
the streets carrying on his head a large flat 
basket covered with a white cloth and con- 
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taining loaves of freshly baked, still warm 
lightbread and sugar-sweetened buns. He 
wore a coiled-up red Mexican sash around 
his head to make the basket balance, and 
while carrying it did not touch it with his 
hands. Walking slowly, he would sing- 
song in long-drawn-out and faraway 
sounding syllables the words pan cal-i- 
ente, pan dul-ce (hot lightbread, sweet 
bread). The cry, running far up the musi- 
cal scale, was a joy to him, and it was a 


Sleeper Awake 


joy to hear. It was an added joy to take 
a nickel from Grandma and run out to 
meet him. He would uncover the fragrant 
basket and hand me a loaf of lightbread 
with the invariable pilén (lagniappe)—a 
very soft, warm bun, which I devoured at 
once. Then he would walk on, trailing 
aroma and melody. 


The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more. 


CECIL GRAY 


Inane percussionist, 

O idiot drummer in your cage 

of curving bone, still thumping terror 
when the fear is known: 

the thrown switch making plain 

what wind has razed my sleep, 

creep of a shrinking board, 

a stray cat howling on the roof: 


how is it in the dream 

where fingers meet, 

where figures speak and touch 

as never they will in life, 

how is it in the dream you stand aloof, 
sound no alarm when there is much 


to fear? 


Now in the flat explicit light of day 
the thunder throbbing from the dream 
is all I hear. 
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Life Like a Stage Presentation 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 
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Two champions of love come down the red 
trapeze, salute and pass out to the left. 

The stage shows a lonesome pine filled 

with jaybirds and strange fruit, mood music 
is composed mostly of bleeding hymns 

once sung in a tent with Billy Sunday. 


Exit, the almost invisible Maker, a spider 
espoused to truth, asking a report on 

the components of all our paid hours. 
Ah, the afternoon outside was indeed 

a vacant one, with junipers fringed and 
with a pale hole in its center. 


Careful, little leased mind, if you 

weep now you'll howl, your dog-ears 
you've already trailed through a saucer 
of bounty, and with bared teeth you 
warded off sanctification when it came 
oblique, unstable and pert like a kitten. 


Here there is smoking in the balcony only, 
on stage the same cham pions of love descend 
the same way down a center ladder. 

They can still salute, for seeing everything 
bathed bright in golds and fancy purples, 
and baubled with victorian sublimations. 
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Katherine Anne Porter: Psychology as Art 


CHARLES A. ALLEN 


KATHERINE ANNE PORTER has published, 
as her admirers announce apologetically, 
three slim volumes of stories and novellas. 
A half-dozen of her stories equal the best 
written by any twentieth-century Ameri- 
can. Usually her theme is the betrayal 
of life through the hostility that develops 
if physical and social needs are repeatedly 
and consistently frustrated. 

“The Downward Path to Wisdom,” in- 
cluded in The Leaning Tower (1944), is 
one of her best stories. And it is her most 
elaborate study of hostility, largely be- 
cause the origin of the hostility is explored 
in detail. Whereas most of her work be- 
gins with the fact of adult hostility, “The 
Downward Path” indicates how the adult 
has been molded to an aggressive pattern 
as a child—a central vision of contempo- 
rary psychology. 

“The Downward Path to Wisdom” 
shows how the child Stephen is made un- 
comfortable and guilty about his body, 
uncomfertable and guilty about his social 
relationships. The adult failure to give the 
four-year-old boy understanding and love 
takes many forms in the story, varying 
from forthright rejection, such as the 
father exhibits in the opening pages, to 
the inconsistencies of attitude (alternate 
concern and dismissal) revealed by the 
grandmother and mother. 
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Hostility, caused by the frustration of 
social and physical needs, always expresses 
itself, sometimes directly, usually indi- 
rectly. The expression may take the form 
of immediate and open aggression, as it 
does when Stephen dashes his dish against 
the floor. Or, if the frustration is not re- 
leased, if it is turned inward, it breeds 
anxiety, feelings of inadequacy and de- 
pression or of confusion and fear. Often 
anxiety takes a physical or somatic form. 
Pushed out of his parents’ bedroom, 
Stephen “hurt all over.” Accused of steal- 
ing a lemon and a few balloons, he wishes 
“he might go to sleep”; but it would “be 
wrong to go to sleep while Uncle David 
was still talking.” Escape through sleep 
blocked, Stephen forces himself to listen 
to Uncle David’s harangue, “but the 
sounds were strange and floating just over 
his head.” 

The anxious person always attempts to 
defend himself against his uncomfortable 
feelings of tension. A possible defense for 
Stephen is sleep, but as this is “wrong” 
and no doubt dangerous, he becomes list- 
less, inattentive, really half asleep. He has 
adopted a simple defense, lethargy, to 
make his anxious tension more bearable, 
less threatening. But his tension has simply 
been shifted—it has not been dissipated. 

The meaning of “The Downward Path” 
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is found in the genesis of hostility and 
its expressions in anxiety and defense. In 
scene after scene, one or more of these 
elements are brought into sharp view, 
dramatized, elaborated through repeti- 
tion to produce the final unity of state- 
ment: aggression is instilled into the child 
by his family. At the key moment of the 
story Stephen says: “I don’t want to go 
home. I want to go to school. I don’t want 
to see Papa, I don’t like him.” Mama lays 
her hand over his mouth: “Darling, 
don’t.” A little later, at the moment of 
climax, Stephen, through the pressures of 
hostile adults, is forced to 


a quiet, inside song so Mama would not hear. 
He sang his new secret; it was a comfortable, 
sleepy song: “I hate Papa, I hate Mama, I hate 
Grandma, I hate Uncle David, I hate Old 
Janet, 1 hate Marjory, I hate Papa, I hate 
Mama...” 


Before he is much older, Stephen will be 
incapable of such an honest admission. He 
will gradually build up unconscious feel- 
ings of love and hostility for his elders, 
become anxiously guilty about these con- 
flicting feelings, and in consequence grow 
to hate both himself and the world. 
Although “The Downward Path” is an 
accurate study of the genesis of hostility, 
the story is in some respects defective. The 
primary weakness is the portrayal of 
Grandma, who can be, and frequently is, 
misread as a harmless, even loving victim 
of her quarreling and hostile children. For 
Grandma is simply photographed; the 
author’s studied refusal to judge the sig- 
nificance of her words and acts forces the 
burden of judgment entirely on the reader. 
Unless he knows a good deal of contempo- 
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rary psychological theory, the burden is 
apt to be a little heavy. 

“The Downward Path” demonstrates 
that Miss Porter knows the genesis of hos- 
tility. Yet, in most of her work, she is 
unwilling to dramatize her knowledge. 
One might insist that she is not obliged, 
any more than was Hawthorne or Henry 
James, to reveal the origin of adult hostil- 
ity. But her omission is a little disappoint- 
ing, since her artistic intention is heavily 
dependent upon psychological validity; 
and it is especially disappointing when she 
interprets adult hostility as simply the re- 
sult of adult frustration, as she does in 


“The Cracked Looking-Glass.” 


“THE CRACKED LOOKING-GLASS” sings of 
frustrated love and its resultant defensive 
behavior. Why ever did Rosaleen marry a 
man thirty years her elder, what childhood 
insecurity prompted such an act? Rosaleen 
is a handsome Irish woman, proud of her 
looks and vitality, and filled with a need 
for a younger man’s love. Most of the time 
she manages to conceal her frustration by 
compulsive talking and daydreaming; in 
consequence she can hardly distinguish, in 
her vanity and need for attention, be- 
tween the real and the unreal. As she con- 
cocts romantic visions of the past or fu- 
ture, she weeps in gentle self-pity; as she 
contemplates her neighbors, who are likely 
to be un-Christian “natives” or “foreign- 
ers,” she self-righteously preens her own 
virtue. Unable to escape her plight, she 
lives on the food of quixotic hope and 
imagination. 

The portrait of Rosaleen is both com- 
plex and vigorous. Its strength derives 
from a skilful use of incremental repeti- 
tion; the firm establishment of such com- 
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pulsive personality motifs as talking, cry- 
ing, weeping, dreaming; and the probing 
of these traits by qualification, redefini- 
tion, and elaboration. But language is 
almost as important as method. Control- 
ling metaphors simultaneously describe 
the scene and allude obliquely to personal- 
ity traits, conscious and unconscious. 
Although the story is largely Rosaleen’s, 
Dennis is also roundly developed. He is 
impatient of his wife’s noisy theatricality 
and just as prone to self-pity as she, all 
of which enriches the humor and allows 
the author to maintain an attitude com- 
pounded of gentle irony and wry sym- 
pathy. The tone, the method of incre- 
mental repetition, and the use of metaphor 
demonstrate the character and largely 
make the structure and meaning. This is 
the pattern most frequently found in Miss 
Porter’s work, one which depends very lit- 
tle on the use of symbol. In fact, a cracked 
looking-glass which distorts Rosaleen’s 
image in such a way as to imply the grotes- 
querie of her defenses is the only impor- 
tant symbolic element in the story. 
“Maria Concepcién” is similar to “A 
Cracked Looking-Glass” in language and 
method. The subject of “Maria” is a Mexi- 
can Indian village, a “primitive” village in 
which the feelings of love and hostility 
run close to the surface. More specifically 
the subject is Maria: her marriage, her 
desertion, her jealous suffering, her mur- 
der of her rival in love, her exoneration by 
her husband and the villagers, and her 
fulfilment as a mother. Miss Porter suc- 
ceeds in making the village and Maria 
synonymous by letting them represent ele- 
mental life struggling to survive and 
propagate the race. It is an old and simple 
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theme, but dramatized with force and 
clarity. 

The theme does not demand, as does 
that of “The Downward Path,” an inter- 
pretation of unconscious motivations. Yet 
in their actions all the characters are hos- 
tile, and exploration of the origins of 
Maria’s hostility might have produced a 
more satisfying piece. In fact, the author’s 
attitude toward her secondary characters 
—a delicate balance of admiration, irony, 
and compassion—is a perfect instrument 
for a light probing of unconscious moti- 
vations. 

The story’s vigor depends primarily on 
the originality and use of image. Image is 
responsible for atmosphere: an atmosphere 
of sharply contrasted darkness and bright 
color, and of dust (death). And image is 
used to dramatize Maria’s feelings, as in 
the sentence, “She burned [in jealousy and 
humiliation] all over now, as if a layer 
of tiny fig-cactus bristles, as cruel as spun 
glass, had crawled under her skin.” The 
last paragraph of the story is perhaps the 
finest example of such imagistic statement 
of emotion. 


“THE JILTING OF GRANNY WEATHERALL” 
introduces a method more dependent on 
the use of symbol than on that of image, a 
method encountered only three times in 
Miss Porter’s work. The novella “Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider” is a confused and 
obscure attempt. “Flowering Judas” and 
“The Jilting of Granny Weatherall” are 
successful in their use of densely packed 
symbolic connotations. 

The subject of “The Jilting” is one 
woman’s experience with death. Granny 
is unprepared: her will unmade, her love 
letters undestroyed. Pestered by doctor and 
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priest, by the imaginary but vexing whis- 
pering of her daughter Cornelia, she clings 
desperately to her final hope: immortality 
and God’s love. As the thin flame of life 
and frantic hope wanes, she is engulfed by 
an infinity of blackness—betrayed by God 
as she has been betrayed by life. 

For, as we learn during Granny’s final 
hours, she has weathered much in her des- 
perate search for love. As a young woman, 
she loves George, but is frustrated when he 
fails to appear for the wedding. In shame 
and humiliation and spiteful pride she 
marries John, whom she dutifully serves, 
even in the long years after his death, by 
nurturing his four children and by man- 
aging efficiently the economy of household 
and tarm. But, without awareness, she is 
serving mainly her lost lover. Fearfully, 
her conscious mind repeats: “Find George. 
Find him and be sure to tell him I forgot 
him. I want him to know I had my hus- 
band just the same and my children and 
my house like any other woman. . . . Tell 
him I was given back everything he took 
away and more.” In her delirium the 
repressed unconscious floods to the surface. 
Her youngest child is named Hapsy, the 
child who “should have been born first, 
for it was the one she had truly wanted.” 
Hapsy is symbolically equated with 
George, with George’s child, with her- 
self—in brief, with true love, the truly 
loving family. 


It was Hapsy she really wanted. She had to 
go a long way back through a great many 
rooms to find Hapsy standing with a baby on 
her arm. She seemed to herself to be Hapsy 
also, and the baby on Hapsy’s arm was Hapsy 
and himself and herself, all at once, and there 
was no surprise in the meeting. Then Hapsy 
melted from within and turned flimsy as gray 
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gauze and the baby was a gauzy shadow, and 
Hapsy came up close and said, “I thought 
you'd never come,” and looked at her very 
searchingly and said, “You haven’t changed 
a bit!” They leaned forward to kiss, when 
Cornelia began whispering from a long way 
off, “Oh, is there anything you want to tell 
me? Is there anything I can do for you?” 


The key to this passage is found in 
the phrases “gray gauze” and “gauzy 
shadow,” and the word whispering. Gray 
is a frequently repeated motif, emblema- 
tic of fear and betrayal and frustration. 
Gray is the color of threatening fog and 
smoke; and gray is George’s color, for he 
is literally “the smoke of hell.” And so 
when Hapsy says, “I thought you’d never 
come, ... you haven’t changed a bit!” the 
reader knows that Hapsy is now symbolic 
of Granny and George speaking in unison. 
The kiss that follows is broken by Corne- 
lia’s whispering the world’s knowledge of 
Granny’s humiliation and failure. This 
moment of illumination is even more 
impressive when one recalls that poor, mis- 
used Hapsy is later imagined by Granny to 
be standing by the bed “in a white cap.” 
“Cornelia, tell Hapsy to take off her cap. 
I can’t see her plain.” Whiteness is a heav- 
ily laden symbol (the white wedding cake, 
uncut; the white wedding veil, unlifted) 
which represents fear, betrayal, humilia- 
tion, frustrated love. In other words 
Hapsy, like George, is ambivalently loved 
and hated. 

Thus the method of the story depends 
upon an incremental repetition of images, 
individual images which are gradually 
endowed with dense symbolic meaning. 
There are, in addition to the images of 
gray and white, the images of light (lamps, 
candles, matches) which mean security, 
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love, order, and life itself. There is the 
image of dark (night) which represents 
fear and death. There are the images of 
water (puddles, damp hands, perspiration, 
cold water) which mean “clammy death.” 
Such symbolistic images, and a few less 
obvious but related ones, “float” down the 
corridors of Granny’s haunted mind. At 
times they stand in sharp isolation, at times 
they coalesce to symbolize the key facts of 
Granny’s personality: frustration, anxiety, 
and defense. This symbolistic method bril- 
liantly explores the complex theme of 
betrayal; for Granny has been betrayed 
not only by her hope for secular and divine 
love but also by compulsive efforts to 
believe in her rigidly “ordered” service to 
the family. 


Most of Miss Porter’s best work is found 
in the first edition (1930) of Flowering 
Judas. The title story is an exploration of 
hostility which beautifully merges all the 
elements of symbol, tone, atmosphere, 
point of view, language, character, and 
theme. 

Laura teaches young Indian children 
(the setting is Mexico) during the day 
and works for Braggioni’s revolution by 
night. For a month of evenings, as the 
story opens, she has resisted “ter. sly 
without appearing to resist” the “slow 
drift” of Braggioni’s destructive inten- 
tion: Laura fascinatedly recognizes the 
threat not only of seduction but also of 
murder. She opposes Braggioni through 
flattery, plays on “the vast cureless wound 


of his self-esteem” by allowing him night 
after night “to sing passionately off key” 
as he “scratches the guitar familiarly, as 
though it were a pet animal.” As he sits 
before her inviolable detachment, Laura 
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“notes again that his eyes are the true 
tawny yellow cat’s eyes.” Braggioni is both 
cruel and ominous. “Laura feels a slow 
chill, a purely physical sense of danger, a 
warning in her blood that violence, muti- 
lation, a shocking death, wait for her with 
lessening patience.” 

Throughout the story the author main- 
tains this atmosphere of threat. Both 
Laura and Miss Porter view the possibility 
of catastrophe with a consistent irony. 
There is an admirable fusion of tone and 
atmosphere—a fusion which flashes with 
a sparkling density of impressionistic 
image, an easy combination of colloquial 
and formal idiom, a rush of precise action 
verbs qualified by contradictory adjectives 
and adverbs. Language, atmosphere, and 
tone merge, and it is the fine control of 
these elements in combination with sym- 
bolic and mythic references which largely 
accounts for the richness of connotation 
and unity of effect. 

As Ray B. West, Jr. has demonstrated 
(in an article in Accent), religious, mate- 
rial (machine), and love symbols are 
extremely important in the characteriza- 
tion of Braggioni, Eugenio, and Laura and 
for the thematic implications of the story. 
Braggioni is a callous Christ: “A hungry 
” “punctured in honorable 
warfare,” “a professional lover of human- 
ity.” Laura isa Waste Land figure, a female 
model of Eliot’s without 
“sight, smell, hearing, taste, and touch,” 
incapable therefore of passion and love, 
divine or human. “ ‘It may be true I am 
as corrupt, in another way, as Braggioni,’ 
she thinks in spite of herself, ‘as callous, 
as incomplete,’ and if this is so, any kind 
of death seems preferable.” This is a key 
sentence; it implies the central meaning. 


world saviour, 


Gerontion, 
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Laura and Braggioni are hostile beings, 
incomplete in different ways, but both 
lost, incapable of faith and love. 

Braggioni is bent on dynamiting the 
world; Laura is unconsciously determined 
to dynamite herself, for she is conspiring 
with Braggioni to bring about her own 
death. When Braggioni leaves her at the 
end of the first scene, having temporarily 
laid aside his slow intention under the 
pressure of an aroused vision of destruc- 
tion, Laura realizes the possibility of free- 
dom: “I must run while there is time.” 
Yet she does not go. Fearing death, she is 
ambivalently frozen in a death yearning. 
In brief, Laura has turned her aggression 
inward, and Braggioni has focused his 
outward. This is the difference between 
them, this and the fact that Laura, unlike 
Braggioni, can see herself with an entirely 
clear vision, 

To dramatize Braggioni’s lack of insight 
into his own hostility is, I imagine, the 
primary purpose of the brief second part 
of the story, the episode which shows 
Braggioni returned to his wife after a 
month’s absence. She accepts him grate- 
fully and washes his feet. Mr. West, with 
Christ still in mind, gives the foot wash- 
ing a significance of purification ritual, 
and suggests that Braggioni, touched by 
pity for his weeping wife, is capable of 
love and redemption. I am unable to accept 
such a reading. 

There is little reason to believe that the 
foot-washing ceremony is anything more 
than a matter of Laura’s satiric (and envi- 
ous) vision of Braggioni’s homecoming. 
Whether the scene is read as an act of 
Laura’s imagination (as I believe it should 
be) or is presented from the point of view 
of omniscient author or observer-reader, 
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Miss Porter succeeds in emphasizing the 
main difference between Braggioni and 
Laura. Because Laura sees through him as 
perceptively as she sees through herself, 
one might hazard a guess that Laura’s 
redemption is more nearly possible than 
Braggioni’s. Not only protagonist, she 
promises to become heroine! 

In any event, this second scene reca- 
pitulates the “vast wound of self-esteem,” 
a wound which is a delicate and dangerous 
equilibrium of self-pity, theatricality, 
selfishness, opportunism, and sadism, ex- 
actly the traits Braggioni exhibits earlier 
in the story. 

The final scene, the dream vision, high- 
lights Laura’s ambivalent fear of and 
desire for death and her guilt feelings 
about her betrayal of herself and the 
world. The ghost of Eugenio offers her 
guidance to death: 


No, said Laura, not unless you take my hand. 
Then eat these flowers, poor prisoner, said Eu- 
genio in a voice of pity, take and eat: and from 
the Judas tree he stripped the warm bleeding 
flowers, and held them to her lips. She saw that 
his hand was fleshless, a cluster of small white 
petrified branches, and his eye sockets were 
without light, but she ate the flowers greedily 
for they satisfied both hunger and thirst. Mur- 
derer! said Eugenio, and Cannibal! This is my 
body and my blood. Laura cried No! and at 
the sound of her own voice, she awoke trem- 
bling, and was afraid to sleep again. 


Laura’s “one holy talismanic word” 
throughout is ”o, not only no to the Brag- 
gioni-revolutionary situation (one, iron- 
ically enough, which she justifiably 
negates), but #o to amy situation involv- 
ing faith, love, and life itself. This is the 
final meaning of Laura’s hostility, of her 
entranced death impulse. This death drive 
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is repeatedly emphasized, and because of it 
there is the clear implication that Laura 
will not remove herself from the “omi- 
nous” grasp of Braggioni. The atmo- 
sphere of threat and danger which is so 
central to the structure of the narrative 
is a reality, a reality which Laura clearly 
perceives and which she is unconsciously 
bending to her obsessed need for annihila- 
tion. In her hostile depression she will con- 
tinue to betray life as she waits for the 
“hungry world-saviour” to cart her to 
his “feeding trough.” 


“HACIENDA” is a fast-paced, charming 
comedy of manners. The setting is Mexico; 
the time is any year of the 1920’s or 1930's. 
Although the first-person observer is not 
named, she is obviously the autobiographi- 
cal protagonist who is later to be named 
Miranda. 

In the first scene the observer, whom I 
shall call Miranda, is guest of Andreyev, a 
Russian Communist movie-maker; and of 
Kennerly, a rigid, opinionated American 
who hates the disorder, dirt, and disease 
of Mexico as much as the incomprehen- 
sible Mexicans. The men are returning to 
an hacienda to continue their work on a 
documentary film of Mexican life. The 
scene is designed primarily to contrast the 
confused Kennerly with a trainload of 
stoical natives. A tone of mischievous 
mockery is brilliantly sustained in this 
opening section, as it is throughout. It is 
a tone that directs its skepticism toward 
the frailties of native as well as Western 
culture. Although Miss Porter is more 
sympathetic with the Indians than with 
the Europeans and Americans, one of her 
major themes is that both of the cultures 
are sick. 
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As the story progresses, Kennerly, over- 
whelmed by too many chocolates and too 
much beer, falls asleep, thus giving 
Andreyev an opportunity to expatiate on 
the Mexican character, the film project, 
and life at the hacienda of Dofia Julia and 
Don Genaro. Life has been quite unpre- 
dictable at the hacienda, what with all the 
difficulties with the Mexican censors and 
Dofia Julia’s infatuation with her hus- 
band’s mistress, Lolita; but when an 
Indian boy from the hacienda boards the 
train to announce that two Indian lead 
characters in the unfinished film are in 
grave trouble, one is prepared for still more 
difficulty and excitement. For Justino has 
shot and killed his sister Rosalia—they 
have accomplished line for line in real life 
a scene they had played for the film a 
couple of weeks before! Ah, poor Rosalia, 
poor Justino! And how can the film now 
be completed? 

Arriving at the hacienda, Miranda 
quickly meets her hosts and a half-dozen 
other lost characters. Betancourt is super- 
cilious and mean in a hundred petty ways; 
a favorite target of his malice is the song 
writer, his old friend Carlos Montafia. 
Stepanov looks with contempt on every- 
thing but billiards and other sport. Uspen- 
sky has “a monkey attitude towards life”: 
“*Ah, yes, I remember,’ he said gallantly, 
on meeting some southern women, ‘you are 
the ladies who are always being raped by 
those dreadful negroes!’”” Don Genaro 
finds his meaning in mad, exhibitionistic 
charges across the landscape: “speed and 
lightness at great expense was his ideal.” 
Almost anything “exciting” pleases Dofia 
Julia, especially flircations and love affairs 


—and sweetmeats. The hacienda overseer 
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epitomizes the emptiness and ridiculous- 
ness of all the characters: 


The Spanish overseer, who had been cast 
for the réle of villain—one of them—in the 
film, came out wearing a new pair of tight 
riding trousers, of deerskin and silver embroid- 
ery, like the saddles, and sat slouched on the 
long bench near the arch, facing the great cor- 
ral where the Indians and soldiers were. There 
he sat nearly all day, as he had sat for years and 
might sit for years more. His long wry North- 
Spanish face was dead with boredom . . . [he] 
had already forty pairs of fancy charro 
trousers, but had thought none of them quite 
good enough for the film and had caused to 
be made, at great expense, the pair he was now 
wearing, which were entirely too tight. He 
hoped by wearing them every day to stretch 
them. He was miserable, entirely, for his 
trousers were all he had to live for, anyhow. 
“All he can do with his life,” said Andreyev, 
“js to put on a different pair of fancy trousers 


every day, and sit on that bench hoping that 
something, anything, may happen.” 


“Action was their defense against the 
predicament they were in, all together ...” 
This is, I think, the main theme—a point 
which the author presses against both 
cultures. 

Here in “Hacienda” is exquisite satire 
on one aspect of the “catastrophe of our 
time”: the defensive need in the absence 
of faith and love to seek self-importance 
through compulsive activity for activity’s 
sake—especially activity which is ration- 
alized in terms of humanitarian symbols. 
Like the best of Hemingway’s and Faulk- 
ner’s work, the best of Miss Porter’s carries 
a subtle humanistic implication: man’s 
first duty is to understand himself rather 
than to try to save the world. 


The Lizard DON GorDON 


Training the ivy on a western bill in the depth of the dry blue summer, 
Thinking of the English poets, of the leaves they sang, 

Of all their normal birds, of the dun cattle swallowing flowers 

In the innocence of time, | saw the lizard whip out of his flat jungle 
Like an enemy, the black sign and motion of the evil in the heart. 


He broke into the daydream of the English poets, 
He was loose in the world | live in. Somewhere in the veins 
Or the mind the beast under the dark leaves waits for me. 


I went like a patrol into the familiar house, 1 studied the most loved: 

In that long candor had he flickered momentarily, as hatred? 

If the black lizard has appeared in the rooms where love is, 

The world without it could be delivered to him, he could command the armies. 
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THE OLD MAN stood in the thin apple- 
glaze of the mountain light, quietly 
wringing the necks of their first catch. 
One by one, the white pigeon bodies fell 
into the gunny sack that Mr. Richter’s 
son Cleve was holding between bent knees. 
The ground was almost bloodless. 

“They'll come once more again. The 
wind lets up only just before sundown,” 
old Weightman said, watching their lips, 
ready to read a reply. He was broad and 
neckless; but his flat forehead and the 
crater-dust discolor of his face seemed like 
the remembered face of Mr. Richter’s 
father which hung somewhere in the 
sheath of his own eyes, midway between 
the brown album print and the crucified 
Son handcut cf intolerably weightless 
wood and still nailed to the front-room 
wall even if the other holy pictures had 
come down as the daughters started bring- 
ing home their hound’s-tooth boy friends. 

Weightman was working the tangles 
out of the hanging net now, shaking it 
into a dazzle of little clouds between the 
high pines where glider winds and wild 
pigeons had swept up threugh the strung 
valleys all afternoon. His brother-in-law 
felt the resin mist clinch his nose flanges. 
It was good that the trees suffered against 
one another; the flesh rose and fell to that 
breaking of silence. Mr. Richter was awk- 
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Hard, in These Fastnesses 


ward: he had brought his wife here to the 
Pacific basin to give her back to her family 
(or to what was left of it); it was his 
thirty-fifth wedding anniversary gift to 
her, an unknotting unregretted, and he 
hoped she understood because he would 
never know how else to say it; he had to 
use his hands, his back, work was his ges- 
ture: but his shoulders already were cav- 
ing in beyond expression. If she didn’t 
watch and see, she would never know. 
Like this their youngest boy, how could 
Cleve know what Mr. Richter, so clumsy 
with dead pigeons, wished for him now 
that he was ready for high school? All the 
way from Minnesota, Mim his wife had 
been trainsick; and the boy had hardly 
answered when Mr. Richter pointed out 
the wheatlands and the beginning scab- 
lands and the hard water falling straight 
through sunless pines where the continent 
divided, and asked, “Those sure are pretty, 
huh?” (Marney, of course, was too busy 
flirting with her pocket mirror to care.) 
Even if Cleve’s eyes now in sudden flush 
turned golden crocus, startling him, Mr. 
Richter was afraid to be sure. What ever 
passed between them? How much did 
Cleve know? The boy already had twice 
his own schooling: Mr. Richter had driven 
that wedge himself, knowingly. His own 


father, Bavarian immigrant hating the 
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freedom he thought an ocean away he had 
wanted, had given him so very little 
besides the weightless carving. But there 
was a price set on love that put father and 
son apart: each whip of Mr. Richter’s razor 
strop had intended to teach the six kids 
and himself detachment. Mim never 
seemed to understand that. Love is gradual 
loss. 

“You make a better door than a win- 
dow!” Mr. Richter laughed roughly at his 
son for getting into his eye-way. Cleve 
was the youngest, not counting the still- 
born first, who always seemed present 
among the rest and beardless, caught in the 
steady weather of youth. 

“Tomorrow Maldon will come up from 
Spokane for overnight,” Weightman said, 
speaking of his own son but handling the 
ears of Cleve. “He likes the fish here better. 
And to tell me how to behave, I mean to 
sell more real estate.” Two pigeons, fine- 
spun with sunlight, crashed headlong into 
the net, meshing beak and claw in a fright- 
ening startle of alarm. The old man killed 
them tenderly, with his almost-eighty- 
years-old and fragile hands. He was think- 
ing of something else, and because of his 
ear did not notice the soundless way it 
was between Mr. Richter and Cleve. 

The boy kept looking as if he wanted to 
ask something, his fingers clenched brown 
as gunny and his drooping right shoulder 
letting the overalls strap fall. But Mr. 
Richter knew it was good to wait: good 
discipline and good in another way. Some- 
times, if one waited long, and long enough, 
a question eased itself and there was no 
betrayal of proud ignorance. For a long 
time now, since his wife Mim had first 
told him about herself in fact, he had 
meant to ask, “Whatever happened to the 
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father?” At first it was just curiosity; then 
when they were married and he really 
knew her a little, it became more impor- 
tant, even when he forgot entirely to ask 
himself or her, both being helpless. 
Weightman, who was too old now to 
farm field peas as he used to, was agent 
for his son’s land firm. Grand Coulee Dam 
was backing water into scabland that 
used to be lucky if it could keep a small 
herd of whiteface fed. Now the valleys 
would bloom like so many blooded islands, 
between sluice gates. Weightman said he 
was too old to care. He had worked the 
fields by lantern-light and slept on the 
ground in the season’s rush, he had 
grubbed potatoes and wiped the frost off 
on his sleeve and seen the wheat scattered 
by storm and the white cedar and yellow 
pine come crashing and even horse tracks 
get lost and silk-grass rip loose. Suddenly 
he’d want the taste in his mouth again of 
his childhood—the small guts of buffalo, 
crackling; and he would look at his wife 
with hatred for ever loving him; and then 
as suddenly the mountains behind Coeur 
de Roi would shine again like glass beads, 
the chestnut tree would flower. His son 
Maldon had learned to survey the topsoil 
and test-run its depth with fangled drills, 
like the sampler rammed down the throat 
of a granary, and he knew what it was 
worth, in coin. Maldon was his only 
son and Weightman, chewing his own 
thoughts in the cradle of his tongue, let 
the boy talk for himself lately—and for 
those who wanted to trade the Indians out 
of their reservations along the Columbia, 
so that the irrigation network wouldn’t be 
wasted on the wrong people, the dun- 
garee tribes with their high-color bones. 
Weightman had told the Richters this the 
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day—almost the moment—of their arrival 
and, knowing there could be no answer, 
had avoided their lips. His own were 
doubled up, pressed out of sight. Later he 
talked of retiring “all the way”; his wife 
said it would kill the blood right out of 
his veins. He watched her mouth angrily. 
“Either way,” he answered, his starting 
eyes like the burnt coasts of some dark 
sun. And overhearing, Mr. Richter had 
felt withheld, trapped inside his own 
father’s penitent loins. He knew. 

How many of his own evenings had 
Mr. Richter wondered if he could last six 
more years until his pension date? Perhaps 
what had driven him out of his own 
family (as he felt), what had gradually 
made his flesh long to become bone, was 
that he had worked too hard, too long. 
It was a habit now like hunger, or hate. At 
twelve he was cutting grain in the Dakotas 
(“How much’n you Richter 
senior pried, peering down the full length 
of his cane. “Let’n see it, lad”) ; at thirteen 
he carried water for the trolley labor-gangs 
in Chicago; at twenty he was bartending 
back in Duluth. When Mim came from 
Kansas with her foster sister to visit their 
granduncle Richter, the old man puffed 
the veins in his neck with excitement. 
“She’s orphan, aina? She'd be your hopping 
wife always and glad. That she was born 
Marseilles and that’s like spit in the 
arteries, aina? what makes any difference? 
They taught her high-German, something 
you've loosened, boy! those farm Kansas 
people, my shirttail Richters. Herm, your 
Uncle Herm did all us boys the army 
hitches until he began to look bowlegged, 
until it came my turn. But I wanted land, 
farm; so your mother I brought here, 
away; only, to buy one farm, one land, 


save?” 
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I had first to build the cabinets, the sinks, 
the crucifix for those with. And when 
finally we were with, it was too late to 
think: the youngers the sow ate, the 
corn rotted, rotted! Half a day in the 
sun I stood with stroke: and quit. You. 
Lustvig. Now! Decide. We decide. Where 
you going? Look at her hips, aina? They 
will wide, they will make for you. You 
should have been born in the old country, 
you don’t know; but she was, and does, 
and to you will come. This will be your old 
country. Take care of us; do us honor.” 
Lustvig said he wasn’t ready. 

The first child alive had been delivered 
in their double bed above the saloon. But 
Mim, remembering the stillborn who 
sometimes even now wept his last awful 
cry in that same room, asked to leave. 
Except for a few cut glasses, Mr. Richter 
had sold the saloon outright and had gone 
to work as a dock hand on the Lakes until 
the company tried to slice war bonds out 
of a salary already thin. Now, for over 
twenty years he had sweat for Truktran 
which serviced the CMSTP&P railroad. 
From chauffeur (truck driver) he had 
risen to clerk (waybill handler and gluer) 
and secretary-treasurer of the young 
union (in charge of stamps, receipts for 
dues) and how many of his own evenings 
at the gramophone, the radio, the TV had 
he just wanted to lie down and quit, but 
his dead father wouldn’t let him. 

“Whatever happened to the father?” 

Mr. Richter had almost spoken the 
words aloud before he realized that Cleve 
was shaking him gently. What more? he 
wondered: after I’ve whipped him clean 
with the strop, locked him in the closet 
under the stairs, even tied him to a box 
elder, what more can I do for him? Then, 
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fully aware, he lifted himself from the 
ground, with the help of his son who 
would be entering high school in a few 
weeks and was studying to be a man and 
was skinny as a heron’s neck but had the 
light of history in his eyes. 

“It’s falling dark,” the boy told him. 
Awkwardly, they helped Weightman roll 
his net; then Cleve slung the heavy gunny 
sack, and the three picked their way down 
to the first valley, where Weightman’s 
car was. 

“I guess I’m getting old,” Mr. Richter 
smiled with his lower teeth. “My mind 
keeps going back instead of ahead.” The 
poor dead dumb lost birds, he thought, not 
knowing whether they were homing 
pigeons or not. He had never hunted any- 
thing in his life, never owned a dog or 
gun, talked only about the dampness on 
the concrete office floor in winter and the 
station agent who snuck back at night 
rather than hire a_ part-time helper 
although the union complained: because at 
least he knew what he thought of these 
things. He also knew how tired people, and 
Mim, grew of listening. Thirty-five years 
of earaches, twice a day, three times on 
Sunday. 

The front of his head began to ache as 
it used to do on Sundays and holidays, 
whenever he wasn’t at his usual job. There 
was a faint odor of spice apples in the 
car; and the honed horizon made him close 
his eyes against the light. Mr. Richter was 
dozing by the time the house was reached. 

The womenfolk were sitting together 
on the front porch, Mrs. Weightman sort 
of humming while she combed her sister’s 
hair. Mim always kept her hair bobbed, 
she went to a barber shop, not to a beauty 
parlor; but she slanted her head with a 
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shine of pleasure and light cc iing from 
inside the house mothered her opening 
mouth. It was over fifty years since the 
sisters had seen each other. Mim, in turn, 
was brushing the head of Marney couched 
in her lap. 

“We baked bread together today!” Mrs. 
Weightman called triumphantly. “Did 
you get enough birds? Maldon will be 
home. But tomorrow’s even more special.” 
She was shouting for her husband’s sake. 
“Imagine these young people have been 
married thirty-five years already! That’s 
not far behind us. Sit down, sit down! 
That’s a long time to keep a bad habit, 
isn’t it?” 

Mr. Richter looked past the heads the 
color of old snow. He had not forgotten; 
but there was no cause for excitement. He 
had brought her back, that was his pres- 
ent, he was giving Mim back to herself. 
I give you up, he thought, pleased; I give 
up. The rooms inside looked like their own 
in Minnesota; only the crucifix was miss- 
ing. Yet there was a difference, unseen: 
Richter senior had given them the house in 
return for their letting him die with them. 
Where had the son failed? What had been 
expected of him? He was only an ex-truck 
driver, with all his taste in his mouth, 
they said. 

He gave up and lowered himself onto 
the rocker, unseen, in a corner of the 
porch. This was the sisters’ celebration; 
let them have it. As he rocked, it seemed 
that the wheel of early stars faintly turned. 
The remembrance of his wedding night 
skimmed his eyes: how he had longed! all 
those coming nights! He had even prayed 
each time, something he was ashamed 
to admit. But what then? He rocked, 
restlessly. 
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That night after Weightman made the 
shadowplay again, with the sheet and the 
flashlight, Mim asked for music; and the 
old man brought out his “come-to-me, 
go-from-me,” playing it with breast and 
elbow as well as hands. The shape of moun- 
tains rose before Mr. Richter as the con- 
certina wept. A way up, a way down, as 
simple as death: we have come, we are 
going, we were never here. Stirred, he 
crossed the room and stood behind Mim 
who was crying and smiling in the middle 
of everyone. From above her he noticed 
that his wife was growing bald. He wanted 
to say: touch me; I take nothing; you 
will remain untouched. He wanted to 
want nothing but to stand there. He 
realized that he had never fully known 
himself because Mim had never tried to 
break him. Where was the test, to prove 
him? Whose skeleton was beneath his 
flesh? 

Later, they danced awkwardly, while 
Marney blushed but all the others looked 
delighted. The wind outdoors was like a 
roaring loom. Somebody was coming up 
the road between the cliffs and shouting; 
his breathing was immense, in the creases 
of wind. He passed on into darkness. 


SHE WILL WANT to remain untouched for 
awhile, perhaps even the whole night, 
Cleve planned; and I will be able to talk 
then, to know her before I know her, 
before she becomes flesh. And to let her 
know me, while I still want to remember 
and while words still are not improper acts. 

I will have removed her slowly from 
the flesh of her mother, who does not know 
how to love enough to lose beyond loss. 
I will have taken her, I hope, without open 
anger; delivered her without the need of 
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explaining: “Ware, your mother needs 
you too much because your father is not 
really her husband, not completely, maybe 
because she has stopped being or never 
was enough wife—I don’t know where the 
beginning is or where the end of things. 
And so she still treats you like a child, but 
I can only marry a woman; somehow you 
have to be protected from her over- 
protection, without my becoming just as 
bad, in her place. She has faced your father 
in the teeth, but her greatest weakness is 
that she doesn’t know what to do with her 
strength: forgive me, I am really talking 
about us, you know.” 

I will only have to say: Can I help us 
grow up together, Ware? You come from 
the South and we were apart so long and 
so far, but I want to grow up with you 
even this late. Can I tell you about me? 

How my father died noiselessly. Not 
really; but yes, really. The summer before 
I went to high school, long before we met. 
One day I felt that he stopped living and 
began dying. I can’t even tell it to myself; 
it has to be you. That’s how I remember it, 
Cleve planned to say, remembering what 
he couldn’t possibly remember. 

(Their cottage faced the University of 
Hawaii's experimental station where, being 
now each other’s country, he studied and 
she worked. It was more than a honeymoon 
for them. The night burned with flaming 
waste and the searching electric torches 
of the cane harvesters; the lifts loading the 
Tournahaulers whined and clanked, so 
that sometimes Cleve’s throat had to 
strain. He could hardly hear himself. 

Leatherhand, she said smiling; come. I 
want to close your unspeakable mouth.) 

A day in my life is gone. 

My life is gone in a day. 
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Dad could have said that. The long 
awares of his eyes seemed broken at the 
back, darling. I saw him with the pigeons 
and later when the concertina wept like 
my stillborn brother. 

She will laugh a little, and I will be irri- 
tated, but it won’t show. This is no time 
to be serious, I'll say; I know; but it is 
a time to be serious! It is! 

The next day, the actual anniversary, 
we were fishing night bass on the mountain 
lakes. I was rowing, and the two men had 
lines trolling, and Maldon was making 
spit bubbles with his mouth while we 
waited for the evening rise when the fish 
come up hungry after lying in the weed 
patches half a day. The sun had just sort of 
buttered away, it wasn’t dark yet, my 
uncle could still see to read lips except 
that no one was talking—until suddenly 
Maldon began to laugh and swallowed his 
spit, in spite of himself. 

“T never knew it,” he laughed. “It’s 
like finding your grandfather’s false teeth 
in a trunk during spring cleaning. I can 
top the boys in a smoker any time now! 
And to think a fellow could grow up 
without knowing the facts of life about 
his own mother.” 

I don’t know why I hated his voice: it 
wasn’t falsetto, it was very ordinary. But 
he was leaning over me now, touching my 
knee, although really he was looking at 
Dad on the thwarts behind. “Hey, I'll tell 
you what you already know, because you 
don’t really know anything until you hear 
someone else tell it, y"know? My Ma and 
yours, there were four sisters just over 
from the old country and the old man he 
don’t speak the English so hot, huh? so 
when his wife kicks off, he sticks the 
Kinder in an orphanage for the time being, 
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thinking he’ll get another wife or a better 
job or maybe not even thinking, haah! But 
they don’t kabish even in sign language. 
The orphanage adopts them out as hired 
hands, so when he comes back, no more! 
Kaput! Ka-whop! Just like the funny 
papers.” 

My father had one knee beside me now, 
and one hand balancing on my shoulder. | 

“And so one auntie’s in Argentina, 
married to a night watchman in Armour’s 
packing plant. And one traveled too far, 
selling makeup kits. And one, Auntie Mim, 
worked like a ninny in her foster fields 
where other women just squatted and gave 
birth and went back to the hoe again. She 
says once she was chopping wood and a 
splinter stuck in her eye and—get this— 
she just plucked it out pretty and it bled 
only twenty seconds. Rich? I call it high- 
larious. And now she and Ma, wetting each 
other’s cheeks—that’s what I call a happy 
ending. Happy, that is, for the father.” 

Mr. Weightman was suddenly crouched 
next to his son; he had put down his reel 
and seemed trying to read the corner of 
Maldon’s mouth. “What happened to the 
father?” he asked. 

“Oh, pop! Use your imagination. If you 
were a bachelor again and didn’t have to be 
stuck with Ma and me and...” 

I think Dad’s hand was coming up. It 
must have been, because Mr. Weightman 
ieaned all the way over, rippling the boat, 
and caught the hand. Then he relaxed and 
slapped Maldon himself. “He’s my son,” 
he said simply; and we fished no more. 

(I was afraid to look into my father’s 
face, Ware. But I should have, shouldn’t 
1? because now I don’t know what he 
intended; or on what grounds; but he was 
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a quieter man from then on, even when I 
was drafted into Korea. He just shook my 
hand and outstared me, nailed me to the 
wall. I think something died. Ware? Did 
he leave her or find her?—I#’s so much 
easier to forgive than understand! he cried 
out. 
Cleve! Cleve! ) 


THE MORNING of their departure from the 
mountains, Marney was still driving 
around with Maldon to take pictures of 
the upper falls. Mr. Richter had made an 
exception in letting her go. He had always 
tried not to spoil any of his children, after 
what happened to the first, because each 
one might be the youngest and last, each 
time. But this morning he had said yes, 
knowing that otherwise she would whine. 
He wanted only to sit on this old porch 
one last time, listening as long as possible 
to unseen arrows above the treetops. 

He sucked nicotine juice up from his 
dead pipe. Inside the house, there was the 
bustle of Weightmans packing “extras” 
for the Richters. In the corner of one eye 
was Cleve, carefully studying a dog track 
in the mud near the pump. 

Across the lawn came the sound of 
dipped water in the shed where Mim was 
bathing. Suddenly the shed door breached 
—farther and farther as the wind took 
it from her hand. Dimly, a brown face 
which had never seen makeup flashed in 
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that gap. “Dad? Dad?” Mim called, for 
her back to be washed. 

Mr. Richter could see her as she had been 
their first days together, crouched shyly 
waist-deep in the galvanized wash tub. 
But now the cascade of wrinkles would 
descend her neck and the old flattened 
breasts would sway uselessly. He felt 
proud. He wanted to go to his wife and 
put his hands on her and let her know that 
he knew his bride at last and was proud. 
Other chances might come, but they grew 
rare and rarer with age. 

Groaning, he straightened his knees and 
stood. “Cleve,” he called. “Cleve, go to 
your Ma.” The boy’s eyes were puzzled 
and his own were drawn and fleshless, man- 
made; but he was sure. He had decided to 
give his bride a son, his best, his body’s 
best; his son, a mother who was woman. 
“Go wash her back,” he said sharply and 
walked away wretchedly from the boy’s 
question. Who would ever know? 

(But it wasn’t even that time, Ware. It 
was the morning we left Coeur de Roi. I 
was down in the mud, looking at a dog 
track... 

Cleve?—Her seemed to 
measure him more tenderly than her 
hands.—Darling darling. I have a place 
ready for our child. Whatever happened 
to its father? Cleve. 

At last they lay together, stroked with 
darkness. ) 
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Tree Climb 


EMILIE GLEN 


A tree is unlived till it’s climbed, 

The bark unfelt—cherry sheen, 

Smooth rough apple, strength laced willow, 
The cherry quick light, high, 

The apple sure footing, 

Ancient willow a Jove of strength, 

Chest expanded against all comers. 


A tree climbed is in blood and sinew, 

It gives of its strength, 

Gnarls of old willow grudge a foothold, 
The lift, the falling back, 

Bark pressured hard to flesh, 

Heft to the first deep hollow, 

Burls like petrified roses, 

Tree sure rooted below, 

Body uprooted. 


A tree known only when climbed, 
Up toa new willow height, 

Bird song silvering the bark, 

Cool brush of long tipped leaves, 
Sky in leaf pattern, 

On a branch above, a squirrel asleep, 
Ancient willow wood, 

Broad backed safe yet not too safe, 
No air foam cushion, this, 

Oh the breezes up here, the lullaby leaves, 
Reeling height—solidity of tree, 
Wide, wide world yet father’s arms. 
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TO ISOLATE the thought of a novel from 
the complexity of factors which makes a 
novel a novel is anomaly; to study thought 
in isolation is an especially perverse and 
academic approach to the novels of Gra- 
ham Greene. The particular perversity in 
Greene’s case arises because he is a Catholic 
convert, is usually considered a Catholic 
novelist, and is therefore usually judged 
upon dogmatic rather than upon literary 
bases. This kind of judgment has led 
Evelyn Waugh and George Orwell, among 
others, to condemn Greene for doctrinal 
aberrations. Moreover, it has led the casual 
reader who is unacquainted with the 
French Catholic novel in the works of 
Péguy, Bloy, Mauriac, and Bernanos and 
who therefore expects from the Catholic 
novelist the heroic abnegation of Francis 
Marion Crawford’s White Sister, the 
sylvan sanctities of Franz Werfel’s Song 
of Bernadette, or the simple virtues and 
clear-cut issues of Kathleen Norris’ Miss 
Harriet Townshend into any one of a 
number of erroneous views: the casual 
reader of Greene may gasp in horror at 
what he thinks he sees, may vibrate 
with Black-Mass titillation at Greene’s 
juxtaposition of the sacred and profane, 
or else may cast Greene aside as totally 
incomprehensible. 

None of these views, need it be said, is 
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The Grand Theme of Graham Greene 


the correct one; for none takes into 
account the fact that Greene’s is the novel- 
ist’s, not the theologian’s, vision; none 
takes into account that any novelist’s 
vision is a personal one, an attempt to 
find in the characters which he creates 
many dramatic masks for the communi- 
cation of his, not someone else’s nor some 
institution’s, understanding of life; none 
takes into account the fact that the novel- 
ist fails to create living people unless, even 
at the expense of disloyalty to church, 
state, and society, he can comprehend with 
total sympathy the workings of the erring 
human heart; and, finally, none seems to 
show awareness of the fact that he has 
devoted his entire serious literary output 
to illustrating in fallen human terms the 
one theme which is central to all Chris- 
tian thought and which the Incarnation 
and Crucifixion taught us: “The appalling 
mysteries of love moving through a 
ravaged world.” Perhaps if we can take 
into account some of these disregarded 
factors and if we can see how at last they 
affected Greene’s writing of Brighton 
Rock (1938), we shall better understand 
not only what part thought plays in the 
making of a novel but also why Greene is 
or is not a Catholic novelist. 

Those who would study Greene’s per- 
sonal vision of life and understand how 
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he came to illustrate the theme of “the 
appalling mysteries of moving 
through a ravaged world” are fortunate 
in that he has written not only novels but 


love 


also two books of travel and one of criti- 
cism. Despite their classifications, these 
three books—Journey without Maps 
through West Africa’s Black Republic 
(a travelogue into African Liberia and 
Sierra Leone), The Lawless Roads (an 
account of a trip into the Mexican states 
of Tabasco and Chiapas), and The Lost 
Childhood and Other Essays (collected 
essays and reviews)—are, like much of 
Eliot’s expository prose, their author’s 
spiritual odysseys and autobiographies; 
and from them we can learn much about 
the personal vision which Greene has artis- 
tically transmuted into his novels. 

The titles of these three autobiographi- 
cal books are filled with significance; none 
more so than The Lost Childhood. For in 
that title Greene records his personal reali- 
zation of the importance of the super- 
natural, the relationship between good and 
evil, and the function of love in a ravaged 
world. Like Wordsworth, whom he fre- 
quently echoes, Greene considers his life 
to have been, from the time his newborn 
eyes began “opening on the lunar land- 
scape of the human struggle,” both a loss 
and a becoming through that loss. His 
earliest memory, he recalls in Journey 
without Maps, is of a “dream of some- 
thing outside that has got to come in”: 
“simply power, a force exerted on a door, 
an influence that drifted after [him] 
upstairs and pressed against windows”; 
and that force was the “supernatural 
world, which is neither good nor evil 
but simply Power...” Later, Greene 
continues, 
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There was a dream of a witch I used to have 
almost every night when I was small. I was 
walking along a dark passage to the nursery 
door. Just before the door there was a linen- 
cupboard and there the witch waited . . . femi- 
nine and inhuman. In the nursery was safety, 
but I couldn’t pass. I would fling myself down- 
wards on the ground and the witch would 
jump. At last, after many years, I evaded her, 
running blindly into the sanctuary, and I 
never had the dream again. 


But accompanying the loss of the horrify- 
ing witch of the passage into the nursery 
went another loss, for 


... there was something in that early terror 
and the bareness of one’s needs. ... The sense 
of taste was finer, the sense of pleasure keener, 
the sense of terror deeper and purer. It isn’t 
a gain to have turned the witch... , the sense 
of supernatural evil, into the small human 
viciousness of the thin distinguished military 
grey head in Kensington Gardens with the 
soft lips and the eye which dwelt with dull 
lustre on girls and boys of a certain age. 


The “clouds of glory” vanished; and 
the young Greene met “small human 
viciousness” everywhere: the masters of 
the school which his father headed supplied 
with their sadistic cruelty and dirty 
pictures all the prudery and pornography 
that one needed; a sense of sin even lay 
across the altar steps of the school chapel. 
But the real initiation came when the boy 
learned to read. Although he recognized 
in Gagool, a character in King Solomon’s 
Mines, the same witch who used to wait 
by the nursery door and who would later 
assume the theological dress of Despair, he 
could not, he tells us in The Lost Child- 
hood, accept other characters in the book 
because “they were not life [“of coward- 
ice, shame, deception, disappointment” ] as 
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one had already begun to know it.” Only 
when he finally read Marjorie Bowen’s 
Viper of Milan, a story of a war between 
the Dukes of Milan and Verona, did he 
discover an imaginative view of life which 
fitted his own observations: 


Goodness has only once found a perfect incar- 
nation in a human body and never will again, 
but evil can always find a home there. Human 
nature is not black and white but black and 
grey. I read all that in The Viper of Milan 
and I looked round and saw that it was so. 


Evil pushed into prominence as the fore- 
most fact of existence; and a boyhood had 
been lost at ten years of age to supply part 
of an artist’s mature vision of life. 

Nor was the process to be so quickly 
concluded. Other experiences were to 
crowd in upon the novelist-in-the-making. 
For instance, in Journey without Maps 
Greene says: 


Like a revelation, when I was fourteen, I real- 
ised the pleasure of cruelty; I wasn’t interested 
any longer in walks on commons, in playing 
cricket on the beach. There was a girl lodging 
close by I wanted to do things to; | loitered 
outside the door hoping to see her. I didn’t do 
anything about it, I wasn’t oid enough, but I 
was happy; I could think about pain as some- 
thing desirable and not as something dreaded. 
It was as if I had discovered that the way to 
enjoy life was to appreciate pain. 


This learning to enjoy life through the 
appreciation of pain is all of a piece with 
another incident which occurred three 
years later. In 1922 the seventeen-year-old 
Greene discovered that only by playing 
Russian roulette with his brother’s pistol 
and thereby repeatedly risking life could 
he ever hope to enjoy it again. These two 
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events make him continually refer to the 
horrible immaturity and cruel anarchy of 
adolescence, which signifies to him not 
merely an awkward chronological period 
in the life of man; to him adolescence is 
symbolic of what he calls in The Lawless 
Roads “the terrifying egoism of exclu- 
sion”: the total lack of any sense of 
responsibility for other human beings. For 
the mature novelist this “terrifying 
egoism of exclusion,” this adolescence, 
was to characterize man living under 
almost all the social systems of Europe; 
but meanwhile, by his realization of it, 
the young Greene profited in his own 
spiritual growth. 


THE Loss of childhood with its knowledge 
of a supernatural power, the realization of 
the evil nature of man, and the interest in 
life which the risking of it and the expe- 
riencing of pain brought combined to 
force faith upon the young man. In The 
Lawless Roads Greene relates: 


And so faith came to one — shapelessly, with- 
out dogma, a presence above a croquet lawn, 
something associated with violence, cruelty, 
evil across the way. One began to believe in 
heaven because one believed in hell, but for a 
long while it was only hell one could picture 
with a certain intimacy. . . . The Anglican 
Church could not supply the same intimate 
symbols for heaven; only a big brass cagle.... 


Hellish conditions in an English boys’ 
school thus rendered a belief in hell 
imperative; but just as the Anglican 
church lacked adequate symbols for 
heaven, so, according to Greene in The 
Lost Childhood, it “had almost relin- 
quished Hell,” which “smoked and burned 


on Sundays only in obscure provincial 
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pulpits.” 
religion exactly corresponded to the young 


Because nothing in his early 


man’s vision of life, the completion of his 
spiritual growth had to be postponed until, 
as Greene writes in The Lawless Roads, 


in a midland city, riding on trams in winter 
past the Gothic hotel, the super-cinema, the 
sooty newspaper office where one worked at 
night, passing the single professional prosti- 
tute trying to keep the circulation going under 
the blue and powdered skin, one began slowly, 
painfully, reluctantly, to populate heaven. The 
Mother of God took the place of the brass 
eagle: one began to have a dim conception of 
the appalling mysteries of love moving 
through a ravaged world—the Curé d’Ars 
admitting to his mind all the impurity of a 
province, Péguy challenging God in the cause 
of the damned. It remained something one 
associated with misery, violence, evil, “‘all the 
torments and agonies,” Rilke wrote, “wrought 
on scaffolds, in torture chambers, madhouses, 
operating theatres, underneath vaults of 
bridges in late autumn...” 


Just as the earlier experience of an all- 
pervasive evil forced a belief in hell, so the 
later, less egotistical and therefore more 
morally mature knowledge both of men’s 
treacheries and sufferings and of their 
occasional sacrifices for others gave to 
Greene a dim conception of his major 
theme and also of that heaven which com- 
plemented and completed his notions of 
good and evil. And so in Nottingham, the 
“midland city,” Graham Greene chose in 
1926 to be baptized a member of the 
Roman Catholic church because it seemed 
to him to teach in adequate symbology a 
relationship between good and evil which 
answered to his experience of life. His 
description of the seemingly perfunctory 
service amid the sordid surroundings of 
Nottingham would not tend to lure those 


enticed by the trappings and traditions of 
the ages, but of the efficacy of the sacra- 
ment he has written in Journey without 


Maps: 


Before [the ceremony] I had made a general 
confession to another priest: it was like a 
life photographed as it came to mind, without 
any order, full of gaps, giving at best a gen- 
eral impression. I couldn’t help feeling all the 
way to the newspaper office, past the Post 
Office, the Moroccan cafe, the ancient whore, 
that I had got somewhere new by the way 
of memories I hadn’t known I possessed. I had 
taken up the thread of life from very far 
back, from so far back as innocence. 


The man had spiritually in some measure 
regained the “clouds of glory” which 
childhood had gradually lost. 

Greene could not rest in his personal 
measure of spiritual innocence regained. 
Civilization, he felt, had created “the 


terrifying egoism of exclusion,” the 


linked treachery and suffering of the 
“midland city”; and because of what he 
himself had recaptured, because of the 
artist’s compulsion within him to compre- 
hend the human heart, and because of his 


layman’s knowledge of modern psychiatri- 
cal and anthropological methods for 
reaching back into the recesses of the 
primitive past, he wanted to know what 
man might have been before the onslaught 
of civilization. Of what he discovered 
about man unencumbered with the 
encrustations of the civilized world he 
tells in Journey without Maps and The 
Lawless Roads. 

As he pushed into the interiors first of 
Africa in 1935 and later, in 1938, of two 
isolated states in Mexico, Greene discovered 
both among the native African tribes and 
among the half-Christian Mexican Indians 
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very similar conditions. In both places 
the physical conditions of life appalled 
the visitor from civilization: unbearable 
heat, rats and insects, starvation subsis- 
tence, filth, and disease oppressed the 
native and visitor alike. Material condi- 
tions seemed a nightmare. Moreover, in 
the realm of the spirit superstition, cruelty, 
and terror reigned: Greene recognized in 
the dancing devils of the African secret 
cults the same witch who waited for the 
child in the nursery passage; and in the 
dark groves of massive, rough-hewn, 
leaning crosses which the Mexican Indians 
worshiped in their semi-idolatrous fash- 
ion he saw something just as primeval. But 
among the primitive conditions in both 
countries he found something else: amidst 
all the squalor and superstition he found 
simplicity, belief in the supernatural, the 
keener sensibilities, and the love which his 
childhood had lost. The uncivilized natives 
had not been touched with the “terrifying 
egoism of exclusion,” the Pandora gift 
of a cerebrated civilization. 

Thus, in the squalor and filth, in the 
violence and terror, of two ravaged worlds 
Greene had glimpsed among savage men 
concerned with eternal values the work- 
ings of the appalling mysteries of love. 
And thus, from his lost childhood, by tak- 
ing a journey without maps over the law- 
less roads of Africa and Mexico (and, of 
course, like Conrad, over the dark heart of 
man), Greene had returned a second time 
by another route, this time through a 
glimpsing of the primitive nature of 
uncivilized man, to that innocence which 
he had first lost and then had regained 
through baptism. In this double return 
the man sensed that his religious concepts 
of good and evil were rooted in the pri- 
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meval nature of all mankind; and the 
novelist sensed that his personal vision of 
the workings of the-human heart possessed 
universal validity. 


IF, AS GREENE believes, his personal vision 
of good and evil possesses universal valid- 
ity, it is not surprising that he as an intel- 
lectual and literary, rather than an 
emotional, convert should feel that the 
delineation of that vision cannot be served 
by a pietistic suppression of a part of 
human nature. Man must be shown as the 
mixture of good and evil which he has 
been found to be. For that reason Greene 
adamantly demands an artist’s right to his 
own expression even at the expense of 
disloyalty to church, state, and society. 

Disloyalty Greene has announced to be 
the literary artist’s prime function. In a 
series of letters on Why Dol Write? which 
he, Elizabeth Bowen, and V. S. Pritchett 
exchanged in 1948, he wrote: 


Loyalty confines us to accepted opinions: 
loyalty forbids us to comprehend sympatheti- 
cally our dissident fellows; but disloyalty 
encourages us to roam experimentally through 
any human mind: it gives to the novelist the 
extra dimension of sympathy. 


Greene suggests for his statement on dis- 
loyalty some political applications in cases 


where demands of the state or society cry 


out for the artist’s sympathetic defense of 
individual dignity; but as a 
novelist interested in the conflict of good 
and evil he saves most of his disloyalty for 
the church which demanded that Dante 
kick the skulls of the damned immersed in 
the ice of the Inferno. Of Léon Bloy, a 
Catholic Greene has 
written in The Lost Childhood: 


human 


French novelist, 


He was a religious man but without humility, 
a social reformer without disinterestedness, he 
hated the world as a saint might have done, 
but only because of what it did to him and 
not because of what it did to others. He never 
made the mistake by worldly standards of 
treating his enemies with tolerance. . . . Unlike 
his contemporary Péguy, he would never have 
risked damnation himself in order to save an- 
other soul, and though again and again we are 
surprised by sentences in his work of nobility 
and penetration, they are contradicted by the 
savage and selfish core of his intelligence. 


Greene believes that it is the novelist’s 
duty to make the mistake of treating his 
enemies with tolerance; and he, like Péguy, 
constantly risks damnation to save the 
souls of others. His view of the nature of 
man and of the novelist’s function forces 


him to do so. For he views the relationship 


between men, whose natures combine 
good and evil, as the never-ending repe- 
tition of the drama of the Crucifixion: 
those who are more evil than good commit 
acts of treachery because of the “terrify- 
ing egoism of exclusion” and are damned; 
those who are more good than evil sacri- 
fice themselves because of love to suffer 
the treachery and are saved. But Greene 
does not believe that because the evil are 
treacherous they call for no sympathy 
from the novelist. On the contrary, they 
call for more. In describing the work of 
another novelist Greene has written, again 


in The Lost Childhood, 


James wasn't a prophet, he hadn't a didactic 
purpose; he wished only to render the highest 
kind of justice, and you cannot render the high- 
est kind of justice if you hate. He was a realist: 
he had to show the triumphs of egotism; he 
was a realist: he had to show that a damned 
soul has its chains. Milly Theale, Maggie Ver- 
ver, these “good” people had their escapes, 
they were lucky in that they loved, could 
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sacrifice themselves like [James’s brothers] 
Wilky and Bob, they were never quite alone 
on the bench of desolation. But the egotists 
had no escape, there was no tenderness in their 
passion and their pursuit of money was often 
no more than an interest, a hobby: they were, 
inescapably, themselves. 


Greene, like James, hasn’t a didactic pur- 
pose; and although in his greatest novels 
he shows the triumphs of love, not of 
egotism, he renders the highest kind of 
justice to evil and good alike. To do less 
would be what he calls the “dreary hope- 
less failure of love,” a failure of that 
sympathetic imagination by which the 
novelist ought to say, “There but for the 
grace of God go I.” To preserve his sym- 
pathy and imagination from failure to 
understand even his most evil characters, 
Graham Greene practices disloyalty. 

Greene’s fiction may be classified into 
two groups. Since 1929 when he published 
his first novel, he has consistently divided 
his work into novels and what he labels 
“entertainments.” The entertainments— 
Stamboul Train, This Gun for Hire, The 
Confidential Agent, and The Ministry of 
Fear—while they furnish the reader with 
some momentarily absorbing characteriza- 
tions and demonstrate Greene’s great skill 
with the tightly constructed plots, the 
mysteries, thrills, violence, and sustained 
suspense of the better detective stories, are 
not, in the strict sense, serious works and 
so need not be considered here. 

The second class of Greene’s fiction 
includes his novels. This class may be fur- 
ther subdivided into those novels before 
Brighton Rock (1938) and those includ- 
ing, and following, Brighton Rock. The 
basis of such subdivision is the purpose and 
prevailing theme of the novels in the two 
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classes. The four novels which precede 
Brighton Rock deal with the imaginative 
rendering of the general theme of the 
“terrifying egoism of exclusion”: the total 
lack of any sense of responsibility for 
other human beings; and each of the last 
three novels of this first subdivision in its 
turn finds a specific application for the 
general theme in terms of the various 
ideologies which have first abused and then 
raped modern Europe, Greene’s “ravaged 
world.” The second novel, The Name of 
Action (1930), concerns Oliver Chant 
who, both because of his own ego and 
because of his fascistic surroundings, 
becomes a Hamlet, who “loses the name 
of action” and turns into one of Eliot’s 
Hollow Men, a “headpiece filled with 
straw.” In the third and fourth novels, 
It’s a Battlefield (1934) and England 
Made Me (1935), Greene shifts from 
fascism to communism and to capitalism, 
respectively, to show that these latter two 
ideologies, for all their claims to the con- 
trary, no more mature or release the 
spirit of mankind than do any others. 
The first novel, The Man Within 
(1929), is only slightly outside this gen- 
eral schema; for it, too, deals partly with 
the “terrifying egoism of exclusion.” This 
first novel, however, deals with it, not 
within the terms of any specific ideology, 
but rather within the heart of every man 
as he anywhere, at any time, is faced with 
a decision between the selfish demands of 
the ego and the demands of self-sacri- 
ficing love for his fellow human beings. 
Although in The Man Within Andrews, 
the “hero,” manages finally to conquer his 
particular egoism, fear, in favor of love 
for Elizabeth, he matures in moral nature 
too slowly; he surrenders his own being 
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too late and only at the ultimate cost of 
Elizabeth’s death. Every man who excludes 
the claims of others in favor of the claims 
of self, Greene is saying, commits a treach- 
ery which ultimately causes another to 
endure sacrificial suffering. Every man 
mature in moral nature becomes ulti- 
mately either a Judas or a Christ. 

Despite the impression which so sum- 
mary an account of these four novels of 
the first subdivision may give, Greene’s 
purpose has not been to damn either the 
ideologies or the people who exist in ado- 
lescent and terrifying exclusion under 
those ideologies. Indeed, he risks cries of 
“disloyalty” from all quarters by submit- 
ting his sympathetic imagination to what- 
ever claims the Fascist, Communist, and 
capitalist can make upon it. Like James, 
he hates none of these egotists; he realizes 
they are bound, constrictingly, within the 
narrow limits of self; and so he treats them 
sympathetically and with the highest 
justice. As for the ideologies, Greene con- 
demns all materialistic orders alike, only 
because none permits man to practice 
anything but the “terrifying egoism of 
exclusion”; none gives man a chance to be 
either a Judas or a Christ; none furnishes 
anything but an accentuation of a “rav- 
aged world.” Greene’s real purpose, there- 
fore, was not to express hate. Rather, like 
Eliot who had to score The Waste Land 
as prelude to the spiritual affirmations of 
the Quartets, Greene had to syncopate a 
“ravaged world” before he could progress 
to his major theme, the “appalling mys- 
teries of love,” in Brighton Rock and later 
novels. 


BRIGHTON ROCK (1938) is perhaps not 
Greene’s best novel; and any one of the 
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later novels—The Power and the Glory 
(1940), The Heart of the Matter (1948), 
and The End of the Affair (1951)—is 
closer to artistic perfection. Yet those who 
wish to study the artistic transmutation of 
the novelist’s vision; to see his delineation 
of man as a combination of good and evil; 
to perceive why he must sympathize even 
at the expense of disloyalty; and, finally, 
to comprehend his theme, “the appalling 
mysteries of love moving through a rav- 
aged world,” will find Brighton Rock 
most characteristically Greenian. 

Brighton Rock is most characteristic 
because it best amalgamates the two classes 
of Greene’s work, the entertainments and 
the novels. Not only does it illustrate the 
grand theme of the major novels, but it 
also demonstrates, on the most obvious 
level of comprehension, Greene’s superb 
talents for the mystery story. From its 
first sentence, in which the reader learns 
that Charles (Fred) Hale is already aware 
upon his arrival in Brighton that he will 
be killed in just three hours, the book leaps 
thrillingly forward, pausing only here and 
there to shift direction so that the reader’s 
suspense will be drawn ever tauter and 
tauter. 

Hale, known also as Kolly Kibber, is a 
stunt man for the promotion of newspaper 


circulation: if readers of the paper identify 
him and approach him with a copy of the 


their hands as he walks an 
announced path in and about Brighton, 


paper in 


they receive a prize. Hale on a previous 
visit was caught in a dispute between rival 
racetrack gangsters. He at first walks his 
beat and distributes a few of the little 
cards which also entitle the finders to a 
prize; but when he meets the Boy, Pinkie 
Brown, who is the leader of the killers, 
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Hale, because he fears to remain unac- 
companied for long, picks up a blowzy 
barfly, Ida Arnold. In the meantime, 
Pinkie, having gotten possession of some of 
Hale’s little cards, sends Spicer, one of his 
henchmen, to distribute them so that 
Hale’s appearing to have followed the 
prescribed rounds will establish an alibi 
for the gang. When Ida Arnold goes to 
powder her nose, Hale is, despite his pre- 
cautions, murdered on schedule by Pinkie’s 
gang. 

Although he has successfully done away 
with Hale, Pinkie finds trouble just 
beginning. For instance, when he discovers 
that Spicer has planted one of the cards 
in a restaurant where Hale could not 
possibly have eaten lunch, Pinkie has to 
recover the card so that his alibi will not 
be ruined. The card, however, has already 
been snatched up by Rose, a new waitress, 
a Roman Catholic like Pinkie, and only 
slightly more adolescent than he. She has 
recognized that Spicer did not look like 
the newspaper photographs of Hale; and 
therefore Pinkie, who has had the trau- 
matic experience of seeing his parents 
every Saturday night at their love-making 
and so hates sex, has to win her affection 
to prevent her going to the police. This he 
does easily; for Rose, who comes from the 
same seedy slums in which Pinkie was 
spawned, is ready for a chance to surrender 
herself in love. 

Other trouble arises when Spicer begins 
to get nervous about his part in Hale’s 
murder and when Ida Arnold, suspecting, 
despite the coroner’s report of heart fail- 
ure, that Hale met foul play, begins to 
consult her ouija board and to snoop about 
for evidence. Pinkie, to dispose of Spicer, 
tries to have him murdered by the rival 
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gangster, Mr. Colleoni; and when that 
fails, Spicer is killed by being pushed over 
a stair railing. Meanwhile, to dispose of 
Rose, Pinkie calls in his lawyer, Drewitt, 
to arrange a marriage so that as a wife the 
girl cannot testify against him in court. 
All the while Ida Arnold pesters the girl 
to inform on Pinkie and leave him; but 
Rose, knowing all Pinkie’s crimes, still 
loves him fiercely. 

Pinkie and Rose are finally married, 
legally but without the blessing of the 
church. They have a day’s honeymoon 
outing on Brighton’s amusement pier: 
they eat sticks of Brighton Rock, a candy 
in which the word “Brighton” appears on 
the end of the stick no matter at what 
point it is broken off; Pinkie slips into a 
booth, big enough only for one person, to 
record a message for Rose’s wedding gift; 
and finally they return to spend their first 
night as a married couple in the boarding- 
house where the gang live and where 
Dallow, Pinkie’s one trusted follower, 
makes furtive love to the wife of the 
blind landlord. When finally Pinkie has 
consummated a painful and reluctant 
coition, he believes not only that he has 
left his adolescence for adult experience 
but that his troubles are over. 

But he is wrong again; new trouble 
begins immediately. The wedding night is 
interrupted by the ringing of the doorbell. 
Pinkie answers it to find Cubitt, who 
earlier has offended by his insinuating 
jokes about sex and marriage and who now 
is drunk and begging for money. Pinkie 
throws Cubitt out and returns to Rose. 
The next morning Ida Arnold comes 
snooping about again; moreover, she has 
been talking to the disgruntled Cubitt. 
Finally, the lawyer, Drewitt, begins to 
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worry because he was present when Spicer 
was pushed over the bannister, and 
demands money to get away to France for 
a while. Also, Mr. Colleoni, the rival 
gangster, takes more and more of Pinkie’s 
subscribers for “protection” under his own 
protective wing. All of Pinkie’s troubles 
culminate when he learns that his lawyer 
has been taken by the police just before the 
boat for France sailed. Nothing is left but 
to execute a plan which he always intended 
to use if the worst came to the worst. 
Pinkie plans to force the loving Rose, the 
one real witness against him, to kill her- 
self in a suicide pact which he will not 
complete. 

On the night of the pact he and Rose 
dine out with Dallow and the blind land- 
lord’s wife. The presence of the still snoop- 
ing Ida Arnold in the same restaurant 
causes Pinkie to lead Rose away early to 
her doom. He leaves hints of his destina- 
tion, so that later he will be able to estab- 
lish an alibi. He and Rose stop at a road- 
house for a drink and then drive to the 
field where she is to die. Although Pinkie 
carefully instructs her in the use of the 
death weapon, she still has hope that she 
will not have to go through with the act. 
On the way something beats at the win- 
dows of the car and tries to get in. Arriv- 
ing at the ficld Rose still delays; and 


before she can shoot, a noise behind them 


frightens Pinkie so that he splatters his 
own eyes with the corrosive which he had 
kept handy to terrify Rose and rushes in 
blinding pain over a cliff to his destruc- 
tion. Ida Arnold had successfully com- 
pleted her remorseless snooping. 


The violence of the book comes to a 
quiet end with the pregnant Rose receiving 
spiritual comfort about Pinkie’s possible 
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salvation from a confessor, whose name 
she does not recognize. Finally, she returns 
to the boardinghouse to claim the record- 
ing of Pinkie’s voice, her only keepsake 
from her marriage to him, except the new 
life which she carries within her. This is 
the story of Brighton Kock on one level; 
this is the story of Pinkie and Rose as the 
world sees it. 


BUT just as the most important part of 
any life, the spiritual part, is rarely seen 
by the world, so the most important part 
of Brighton Rock has until now, | think, 
been only dimly detected. Brighton Rock, 
like Moby-Dick, conceals beneath its char- 
acters and plot, its sex, cruelty, terror, 
murder, and other violences and treach- 
eries a symbolical allegory of mankind's 
gaining salvation or damnation after 
reaching moral maturity. 

Perhaps one of the quickest ways to 
clarify the allegory is to explain first the 
symbolical values of some of the minor 
characters. Each of Pinkie’s henchmen, for 
instance, suggests both in name and in 
actions one aspect of the merely physical 
approach to love. Spicer suggests the 
“spicy” approach; Dallow, the “dallying” 
approach; and Cubitt (a transliteration 
for Cupid”) conceals beneath a jovial 
pornography a sad desire for the chivalric 
bombast and posturing of love among high 
lords and ladies in cheap fiction. Drewitt 
(a transliteration for “Druid’’) suggests in 
his arranging for the marriage of Pinkie 
and Rose the priestly or legalistic approach, 
which considers love between human 
beings as just so much conforming with 
man-made laws. 

Ida Arnold has even greater significance 


as symbol. She indicates the physical 
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approach, too; for she will show any man 
a good time, because, as she says, “It’s 
natural.” But, more importantly, she 
reveals another attitude to relationships 
between human beings. When she consults 
her ouija board about Hale, whom she 
willingly fondled, about whose death she 
inexorably sought evidence, yet for whom 
she had no real love, the ouija board spells 
out: FRE SUICI LL EYE. Ida inter- 
prets this to mean that Fred Hale com- 
mitted suicide, although she suspects he 
was murdered. The EYE part of the 
message she interprets to mean that she 
must treat Hale’s murderers with an “eye 
for an eye, tooth for a tooth” kind of jus- 
tice. The Lt part of the message she 
merely discards. Later, the ouija board 
spells out: Pp HL. But Ida Arnold, know- 
ing neither the Greek stem for the word 
love nor any real love for Hale or any 
other human being, is unable to give any 
interpretation. Ida Arnold is the one who 
scares Pinkie into destroying himself. She, 
like Pinkie’s henchmen, symbolizes the 
protracted adolescent immaturity of the 
“terrifying egoism of exclusion” in the 
lives of so many people. The minor char- 
acters symbolize the varying shades of 
what the world complacently and wrongly 
calls love. 

On the other hand, Pinkie and Rose. 
two very similar shades of the same color, 
symbolize that true love (physical and 
spiritual) which is known only to the 
morally mature human being. In their 
names they suggest the double nature of 
man: they are Evil and Good. In their 
actions they suggest how man may empha- 
size either the one or the other side of his 
nature and so gain damnation or salvation. 


Pinkie evilly murders Hale and Spicer, dis- 
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cards Cubitt, and subjects Rose to all kinds 
of terror, violence, and treachery. He even 
finds giving himself to his better half a 
painful experience which he undergoes 
reluctantly. All this suggests that Pinkie is 
man’s evil nature which prefers the 
demands of self to the demands of others 
and even tries to kill, as Pinkie did Rose, 
the good within himself when the impor- 
tunities of those who, like Ida Arnold, talk 
of Right and Wrong make him despair. 
Rose, on the other hand, is man’s good 
self, which while loving even the evil in 
others and submitting to it without 
murmur as one of the burdens of human 
nature, manages to continue to hope, to 
fend off the great evil of despair about 
God’s mercy, and so gains salvation. 
Pinkie and Rose symbolize the marriage 
of good and evil in the nature of mankind 
as Greene found it within nature and 
within the doctrines of the Catholic 
church. 

The only characters left are Hale and 
Mr. Colleoni. Who are they? In Greene’s 
allegory they are the forces of the super- 
natural, which, Greene said earlier, are 
“neither good nor evil.” Hale, in his com- 
ing to Brighton to walk the streets in 
order to increase the number of subscribers 
to his newspaper, in having to appear in 
the sight of the men who will murder him 
in three hours, and in his final receiving of 
death, is obviously the Christ figure, who 
distributes cards of salvation to the good 
and against whom all the evil men of the 
world are Judases. Mr. Colleoni is just as 
obviously, his name suggests, Satan. “Col- 
leoni” is an Italianate rendering of the 
Latin cum leone (“with the lion”). Mr. 
Colleoni is Pinkie’s adversary, who refuses 
to do evil for him; and if you will consult 
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I Pet. 5:8, you will find: “Your adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour.” Hale and 
Colleoni symbolize the idea that man’s 
evil is in himself, not “in his stars” or in 
the forces of the supernatural. 

Greene has said, in The Lost Childhood, 
that at a certain point in a novel all the 
reverberations of plot, characters, and 
theme crystallize in the imagination of the 
reader and so reveal the author’s total pur- 
pose. That point in Brighton Rock is the 
final scene. Pinkie is dead; and Rose, carry- 
ing within her the fruit of her union with 
him, remembers that they often discussed 
chances for salvation through a deathbed 
repentance. Pinkie had no chance for 
repentance; and so, even as an erring 
Catholic, Rose knows that he died in 
mortal sin and therefore must be damned. 
She goes to confession and defiantly tells 
the priest that if Pinkie is damned, she 
wants to be damned too. Then an astonish- 
ing thing happens: 


The old man suddenly began to talk—whis- 
tling every now and then and blowing eucalyp- 
tus through the grille. He said: “There was a 
man, a Frenchman, you wouldn't know about 
him, my child, who had the same idea as you. 
He was a good man, a holy man, and he lived 
in sin all through his life, because he couldn't 
bear the idea that any soul could suffer dam- 
nation.” She listened with astonishment. “This 
man decided that if any soul was going to be 
damned, he would be damned too. He never 
took the sacraments, he never married his wife 
in church. I don’t know, my child, but some 
people think he was—well, a saint. I think he 
died in what we are told is mortal sin—I’m 
not sure; it was in the war; perhaps...” He 
sighed—and whistled, bending his old head. 
He said: “You can’t conceive, my child, nor 
can I or anyone —the ... appalling .. . 
strangeness of the mercy of God.” 


= 


Rose, of course, does not recognize the 
Frenchman to be the novelist Charles 
Péguy, the patron saint of the modern 
Catholic nevel as Greene and others write 
it; but she is comforted by the story of 
Péguy’s life, promises to return on the 
morrow for absolution, and then starts 
toward the boardinghouse to claim the 
recording of Pinkie’s voice, which will 
cause her loving spirit to suffer its great- 
est betrayal. For Pinkie’s voice will say 
over and over again what he recorded as 
his wedding present to her: “God damn, 
you little bitch, why can’t you go back 
home for ever and let me be?” Like a stick 
of Brighton Rock candy which, where- 
ever it is broken, always bears the word 
“Brighton,” Pinkie’s life was shot through 


Hour After 


Parting is always looking 
For a word; a hand press 


with evil, the “dreary hopeless failure of 
love”; and for that he is damned, as Rose 
knew. 

Rose’s life, too, has a pattern running 
through it: having submitted, and want- 
ing ever to submit, to pain and suffering 
and treachery for the sake of that same 
appalling love of mankind which caused 
Christ to suffer His Crucifixion, she bears 
within her body the fruits of her submis- 
sion, the salvation of the New Dispensa- 
tion. This is the relationship of good and 
evil with love. These are “the appalling 
mysteries of love moving through a rav- 
aged world.” This is Graham Greene’s 
grand theme; and for it he must undoubt- 
edly be accorded a niche among English 
novelists who are also Catholics. 


HORACE E. HAMILTON 


Plays the bass to going’s wrong, 
Melody for a face come back 


To stay when nothing heard. 


All we ever said echoes past 
Time’s refute; lovebeat of 


Song goes deep in hurt and 
Bliss that happened any max: 


Ago, and deepest always mute. 


A man must hide the tune 


In him, for she will do the real 
Cry; only waving children look 
The other way at plucked strings 


And excessive bye and bye. 
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Fire zn the Bramble 


MIRIAM MERRITT 


NICHOLAS PEABODY came into Windsor on 
a Thursday morning. He turned off the 
highway that by-passed the town into a 
wide street of thick red dust leading into 
its center. He drove a donkey before him. 
About ten paces behind Nicholas came 
Polonius Money wearing only a pair of 
breeches cut off just below the knee. His 
feet were bare, except for a thin coating 
of rusty powder which extended up his 
powerful legs midway between knees 
and ankles. Sweat glistened on his muscu- 
lar back and shoulders; random patches 
of red dust, in rashlike blisters, spotted the 
sleek black skin. He looked neither to right 
nor left nor down to where his feet 
churned the dust, but straight over the 
head of Nicholas Peabody. He was very 
tall, and around his neck there was tied 
a rope, the other end of which Nicholas 
held carelessly in one hand. 

Up the street on the porch of Nesbitt’s 
Emporium Luke Huff, Elvy Lancaster, 
two of the Johnson boys, and Sam Nesbitt 
considered the approaching trio. Across 
from Nesbitt’s, Dr. Best and Rev. Palmer 
came out of the post office together. Dr. 
Best looked Nicholas and Polonius Money 
over casually without pausing in what he 
was saying. Rev. Palmer, upon seeing the 
rope around Polonius Money’s neck, began 
to tremble in agitation. He took several 
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steps toward the strange little procession, 
then abruptly hurried off in the opposite 
direction. Beyond the post office, where 
another street met the main one like the 
crossbar on a T, twelve-year-old Julie 
Weiner stood in the doorway of his father’s 
drygoods store and examined Nicholas and 
Polonius and the donkey. He felt a strange 
thrill of pleasure when he saw the rope 
around Polonius Money’s neck. 

From time to time Nicholas flicked the 
rump of the donkey with a peeled switch. 
The little animal plodded on his course, 
automatic as a windup toy. Nicholas mur- 
mured continuously, “No rocks, Polonius 
Money. Straight, level. No rocks. The way 
is smooth to the feet though difficult to 
the soul. We'll move to the side of the road 
now, Polonius Money.” He thrust the rope 
from his body and jerked it gently. 

Luke Huff, lounging on the Coca-Cola 
box with one knee up, hollered, “Hey, 
Grampa, whatcha got a rope around that 
nigger’s neck for? You gonna hang ’im?” 
He laughed loudly; his laughter was 
echoed by the other men’s. 

Nicholas clucked to the donkey, which 
stopped slowly and jerkily as if its hidden 
spring had run down, and said, “We'll 
stop now, Polonius Money.” He dropped 
his end of the rope in the dust and went up 
to the group on Nesbitt’s porch. Polonius 
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Money carried in either hand like an addi- 
tional growth at the end of each long arm 
a black tin suitcase with pR. NICHOLAS 
PEABODY printed on the sides in white 
paint. Parts of the letters were missing, 
but the name they spelled out was easily 
distinguishable. Polonius Money bent his 
knees now until the suitcases rested on the 
street, and then disengaged his fingers 
from the handles. He straightened up and 
stood still, looking high over the back of 
the donkey. 

“Can you gentlemen direct me to a spot 
of land where Polonius Money and I might 
pass the night?” asked Nicholas. He 
had a gentle voice. “I am Dr. Nicholas 
Peabody.” 

“Well, Doc,” said Luke, “if you mean 
a hotel, there ain’t none in Windsor. Miz 
Coates she takes in roomers sometimes if 
she knows ’em. She wouldn’t have no 
niggers around though nohow.” 

Nicholas said, “Polonius Money is blind. 
He is a lost sheep and I am a lost shepherd 
leading him through the wilderness.” 

Luke laughed. “If he’s blind, Doc, best 
you just shoot ‘im and get you a horse 
as can see.” 

“Polonius Money is weary,” said Nicho- 
las. “Can you suggest perhaps a vacant lot 
where I can set up our tent? Tonight he 
will dance for you and recite Shakespeare. 
I have just taught him Othello.” 

“What's it cost?” asked Sam Nesbitt. 

“Polonius Money asks no one to pay his 
way through the wilderness. However, I 
am prepared to dispense Dr. Peabody's Per- 
sonal Pills at 50 cents the box after pre- 


senting adequate evidence of their cura- 


tive nature.” 
“Medicine show, huh!” said Luke. He 
spat past Nicholas’ left ear and brushed 
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his sleeve across his mouth. “They always 
set up over there ‘longside Weiner’s Store 
in that patch of weeds. Carnivals too.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said Nicholas. 
He returned to the street and picked up 
the rope. “Come, Polonius Money,” he 
said. Polonius Money bent his knees and 
picked up the suitcases. In that instant 
Nicholas flicked the donkey’s rump with 
his peeled switch and the trio proceeded 
to the weed patch. 

The sweet smeil of honeysuckle mingled 
with the suffocating odor of paint blister- 
ing under the hot August sun. Red dust 
lay heavily on the leaves of giant hack- 
berry trees, on bushes and straggly hedges; 
it hung like smoke in the air, occasionally 
thickened with new clouds of dust stirred 
up by activity, as now by the feet of 
Polonius Money, Nicholas Peabody, and 
the donkey. The dust had a soporific sound 
of its own, but that was only the buzz of 
horseflies, bumblebees, and snake doctors, 
the latter drawn by some mysterious res- 
ervoir of stagnant water hidden from the 
eyes of casual passers-by. Presently, Nich- 
olas and Polonius Money reached the patch 
of weeds. A few feet back from the edge 
of the street they stopped, and Nicholas 
began unpacking the donkey. Polonius 
Money sat down near by, cross-legged and 
stiff-backed, at ease in spite of the dust 
and pieces of dead weed-stems and leaves 
which Nicholas Peabody’s movements 
caused to swirl upward and around his 
body; the growing weeds, some of them 
tall enough to touch his back, scratched 
his bare skin, but he sat motionless. 


APTER SEVERAL MINUTES Luke said, “Look 
at that nigger settin’ there while the old 
man does all the work.” 
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““He’s blind, man, he’s blind,” said Elvy 
Lancaster. 

“He’s still a nigger. I seen some pic- 
tures in a magazine. Blind men runnin’ 
machines, makin’ boxes, stuff like that. 
"Member old Blink Honeysucker: he’s been 
settin’ there forty years makin’ harness, 
never seein’ a thing but the insides of his 
eyelids since that shotgun exploded in 
his face.” 

“Yeah. He already knew how though. 
Maybe this nigger ain’t 
nothing.” 

“I could put up a tent with my eyes 
shut. Anybody could.” 

“Aw, leave ’em alone, Luke. ’S too hot. 
That old man’s crazy anyhow. Didn’t you 
hear how he talked? He might have a gun.” 

“Say, I seen a nigger once could dance!” 
said one of the Johnson boys finally. “Me 
and Ed here tossed some hot pennies at 
his feet and he jumped ten feet straight 
up.” Ed snickered at the memory. “He 
was good though anyhow.” 

The men sat in silence then, contemplat- 
ing the possibilities of such an incident, or 
perhaps only just caught up in the lazy, 
languid atmosphere. Sometimes they spent 
the whole day this way, interrupting 
silence with sporadic bursts of conversa- 
tion or argument or thought-inducing 
comment. 

Luke Huff stretched his mouth wide in 
a noiseless yawn. “There goes the Jew kid 
over to the old man,” he said. “Reckon 
his pa’ll chase ’em off? Naw, I guess not.” 


never seen 


NOW THAT the two strangers were alone, 
Julie left his father’s doorway and walked 
over to the vacant lot. Nicholas paused in 
his efforts to hammer a stake into the 
ground with a rock and straightened up. 
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“Bless you, my son,” he said. The gentle- 
ness of his voice sent a thrill through Julie 
like a soft, cool wind. 

Julie said hopefully, “Can I help you, 
mister?” 

“If you could get for me a pan or a 
..” Nicholas said 
after a moment, measuring the boy’s 
interest. ‘“Polonius Money’s eyes are dusty 
and painful.” 

Julie stared then into the eyes of Polo- 
nius Money and saw that though they 
were open wide, their look held no more 
life than that in the eyes of his little sister’s 
china doll; a drop of milky blue covered 
each pupil. “Yessir,” he said, unable to 
turn his gaze from the eyes of the blind 
man. “I'll get it for you.” He backed away 
until his feet sank into the dust of the 
street, paused to say in almost a whisper, 
“He’s blind, ain’t he?” and at Nicholas 
Peabody’s nod, turned and trotted off, 
past his father’s store and around the 
corner into another street. 


jar of warm water . 


Coming back with impatient slowness, 
Julie held the jar of warm water carefully 
as could be in both hands. He thought 
of all the blind men he'd seen . . . of the 
way he and Billy Roy and Clayton and 
Earl used to be afraid of Blink Honey- 
sucker, whose blind eyes were squeezed 
shut as if with glue the way his own eye 
had been the time he had a sty. 

That had been an exciting, mysterious 
fear which prompted them to create an 
exacting ritual of sacrifice to the secret 
god. On Tuesdays Billy Roy must let 
Blink touch him. At eleven o’clock on a 
certain day Clayton must creep close to 
Blink and wave a flag before his face 
without the old man’s knowing who it 


was. The ritual had developed feverishly, 
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compulsively, had grown ever more 
demanding and greedy for their time and 
inspiration until one day Earl said some- 
body had to paint an X on Blink’s fore- 
head so “everyone would know.” 

They had matched fingers to see who 
would have to do the job and Julie had 
lost. He had trembled so in delicious, 
dreadful anticipation when he found him- 
self upon Blink that he had dropped the 
paint brush, which hit the old man’s hand 
and made him cut himself badly with the 
sharp knife he was holding. Julie and 
Billy Roy and Clayton and Earl hadn't 
been allowed to play together for a week 
(his father made him work in the store 
unpacking stock) and everyone had said 
things like “Kids nowadays have no respect 
for anything” and “Well, what can you 
expect from a kid like that!” He'd gotten 
the worst of it because e was the one who 
dropped the paint brush. There was no use 
trying to explain about the ritual or about 
how it could have been any one of them 
and just happened to be him because he 
lost when they matched fingers. 

The events of that almost forgotten 
time weaved now around the puzzle of 
this one like fibers in a crazy spider web. 
Julie hadn't wanted to put that X on 
Blink—-even now, beginning to sense the 
foolish uselessness of the act though still 
strongly aware of the compulsion behind 
it, the thought of it made him a little bit 
sick at his stomach—but, of course, he'd 
had to do it. 

Polonius Money had not changed his 
attitude—had not so much as shifted the 
position of his head—-when Julie returned 
with the jar of water. Nicholas was busily 
pulling weeds and brushing the trash away 
with his hands from a space in front of the 
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tent, a space extending several feet on 
either side of it and out to the edge of the 
road. He stopped when he saw Julie and 
straightened up, wiping his hands on his 
shirt front. He took a tiny bottle of white 
powder out of his pants pocket, held it 
over the mouth of the jar and tapped it 
gently, spilling some of the white stuff 
into the water; then he took the jar from 
Julie and rotated it slowly until the water 
looked clear again. 

“My son,” he said, motioning Julie 
down beside Polonius Money and handing 
him the jar, “you have removed a stone 
from the path of your immortal soul this 
day.” He knelt down on the other side of 
Polonius Money, soaked a piece of cotton 
in the water, and brushed it ever so gently 
over one of the Negro’s eyes. 

Nicholas washed first one eye and then 
the other, pausing now and again to 
catch up a drop of water rolling down 
the Negro’s cheeks. Polonius Money sat 
immovable, and when Nicholas had 
finished, he blinked his eyes rapidly. 
Although he gave no other sign of aware- 
ness, he seemed now to have about him an 
aura of peace; it was as if the mere touch 
of Nicholas Peabody’s fingers not only 
soothed the aching eyes but also calmed 
a troubled spirit and gave it strength. 

Julie had never seen anyone touch 
another person in just that way, gentle and 
loving and selfless; not even his mother 
could put so much love and magic in her 
softest caress. 

Nicholas Peabody began to speak softly, 
but not to anyone in particular. “Our 
way has been short though the feet grow 
weary and the soul despairing. There are 
those who would stop us, but we cannot 
stop for the wilderness is before us and 
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must be traversed. Our sins are great and 
cannot beg forbearance. Polonius Money 
must see what is before his poor, blind 
‘eyes until that great shining light of 
expiation shall open them and destroy the 
sins they have beheld. AndI...1... oh, 
God, that the mark of Cain were visible 
upon me that he might see and know...” 
He fell silent in some private suffering. 

“Mr. Peabody,” whispered Julie. 

“Yes, my son.” 

“What’s he done? Him?” Julie pointed 
to Polonius Money. 

“He has seen that which no man should 
ever see.” 

“Did he kill a man?” 

“Long ago when Polonius Money was 
but a boy and before his eyes were closed 
in vengeance a man went up to his father 
and killed him. Polonius Money saw it.” 

“If be didn’t do anything .. . if he only 
saw it... Well, what did he do?” 

“Murder, my son, belongs not alone to 
him who commits it.” 

Julie pondered this. How could some- 
body be sinful just from secing somebody 
else murder a man? Presently, restless with 
the burden of his inarticulate thoughts, 
Julie stood up and wandered off, giving 
vent to his feelings in a series of leaps and 
short bursts of running. 

(Luke Huff, watching the departure of 
Julie, said, “What you reckon was in that 
jar the kid took the old man? The way 
they was both crouched over the nigger, 
you'd think he was somebody.” He took 
a cigarette from a crumpled pack and lit 
it. “May have us some fun tonight at 


that,” he said.) 


NICHOLAS PEABODY did not advertise his 
presence with posters or handbills, but 
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they were unnecessary. By nightfall every- 
one in Windsor knew there was some kind 
of crazy old fellow in town who dragged 
a nigger around on a rope and that the 
nigger was going to dance and speak some 
pieces while the old man sold pills. 

Miss Ruby Pearl White, stopping by 
Nesbitt’s for a loaf of bread she didn’t 
need, told Mrs. Nesbitt she reckoned she 
was the first to see Nicholas and Polonius 
Money coming into town. “Law, I was sit- 
ting by the front window shelling black- 
eyed peas and fussin’ at Grampa-Daddy 
... have to treat him like a child ... work- 
ing in the sun like a nigger at his age! I 
had to take a switch and drive him in the 
house! Anyhow, I saw the donkey and 
this old man turn the corner. Saw they 
were strangers but didn’t think nothing of 
that. Then here comes the nigger... 
looked just like one of those Nubian slaves 
in the colored pictures of Ancient Egypt 
in my National Geographic. Then I saw 
that rope around his neck and I felt, well, 
law, I couldn’t tell you what I felt! 
Shivery!”” 

A goodly crowd gathered in the grow- 
ing dusk before the tent of Nicholas Pea- 
body. Most of the people stood in the dusty 
street, though a few tromped down weeds 
on either side of the cleared space to make 
a place to stand. Miss Ruby Pearl was 
there with Grampa-Daddy at her elbow. 
The Rev. Palmer stood apart, a lone, stern 
figure. Luke Huff, Elvy Lancaster, the 
Johnson boys, and several other tall, rough 
men were in the forefront of the crowd, 
punching each other and telling jokes and 
laughing raucously. Children fringed the 
crowd, leaping into the air or rolling in 
the dust, glad to be with each other out 
in the dark town with the comforting 
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presence of light and parents close at 
hand, as delighted and chary as two school- 
boys meeting each other on Saturday. 

Julie Weiner by-passed the crowd, cir- 
cled the far side of his father’s store, and 
came up in back of the tent where he 
crouched down, hidden in shadow. He 
could not bear to seem a part of these 
people who had come to watch Polonius 
Money and Nicholas Peabody. 

Presently, Nicholas lit two kerosene 
lanterns and placed them on the ground 
at either side of the cleared space. There 
was also some light from the drugstore 
across the street and from the star-filled 
sky, but the light was shadowy and dim. 
The onlookers shuffled uneasily in the 
absence of the strings of colored lights and 
garish props they associated with carnivals 
and medicine shows. This setting was too 
familiar, too disturbingly commonplace. 
Furthermore, they had come to see a blind 
Negro being led with a rope around his 
neck or perhaps tied to a stake like a wild 
animal, and instead there Polonius Money 
sat, cross-legged, his back stiff, his arms 
folded across his chest, in front of the 
tent; there was no sign of a rope anywhere. 

Nicholas raised his arms for silence. 
“Friends, brothers,” he began, “Polonius 
Money and I are grateful for your kind 
indulgence in coming here tonight. We 
are but poor strays embarked on an 
unwavering path of atonement, depend- 
ent for salvation on the fellowship of man, 
Tonight I will talk with you about the 
path of righteousness, but first Polonius 
Money, my brother, will give his poor 
offering.” He touched the Negro softly 
on the shoulder. 

Polonius Money rose up in one graceful 
movement and began to shuffle slowly in 
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the dirt as if he were imitating the move- 
ment of a train; his arms began to move 
and describe peculiar, circular motions. 
Gradually his audience became aware of 
a tuneless, rhythmical humming which did 
not seem to come from his throat but from 
his whole body, like an oily liquid spread- 
ing out from the pores of his skin. There 
was something dark and forbidding and 
pagan about this enveloping sound. The 
strange, sleep-movements of Polonius 
Money swept shadows across the circle of 
watchers like a dark searchlight. No one 
dared move; the children listened and 
wondered. 


NEVER IN HIS CHURCH on Sunday, 
thought Rev. Palmer, had his congrega- 
tion sat so still, so silent, so emotionally 
attentive. Where was the power he had 
dreamed of so long ago, the power over 
men’s souls, power for the glory of God? 
What had happened to the young giant, 
the leader drawing the souls of men into 
his keeping as the representative of God? 
Where now were the sin-sodden children 
of the devil whose re-creation had been 
entrusted to his dedicated care? Where 
was the snake of sin crawling through the 
muck? Where were Ais sinners? 

Miss Ruby Pearl? he wondered. Safe in 
the fold through ignorance, tradition, 
though she looked now as if she would fol- 
low the dancing Negro to the ends of the 
earth. No. Poor, unimaginative, respect- 
able Miss Ruby Pearl had not the mind nor 
the spirit for sin on the grand scale. Were 
these forever to be his allotment, the sec- 
ond-rate sinners, the Saturday night 
drinkers, the men who beat their wives 
on Friday and begot them with child on 
Saturday? He knew they all laughed at 
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his sermons condemning the square danc- 
ers, the card players. 

All, all sat before him on Sunday and 
poured out their miserable little sins and 
begged forgiveness in willing unison. He 
might as well remain at home. What good 
were words of fire against passivity? 
Where was his challenge? Which one pos- 
sessed the soul crying out with the fear 
of ten thousand devils for salvation? 
Which one sneered denial with the laugh 
of the damned and dared him to light up 
the path of salvation? Where were his 
heathen, his blasphemers? 


MISS RUBY PEARL could not imagine what 
sort of expression had been on her face to 
merit Rev. Palmer’s stern gaze. Guiltily she 
tried to anchor her emotions to the granite 
features of the preacher’s face, but he 
turned away then and in spite of her will 
she found herself slipping into a remote- 
ness. She fleetingly identified the rasp of 
June bugs and the night sounds of Wind- 
sor, the creak of a rocker, the sound of 
insects, footsteps muffled in red dust, all 
the sounds she had heard every night of 
her life until they had formed a blanket 
of sound in her subconscious in the way 
she imagined the sound of voices through 
the centuries lay heavy in the air, just 
below the consciousness, waiting for some- 
one, for something, to release them. The 
wooden buildings of Windsor faded from 
view, and there was neither time nor 
space, but only a vast emptiness filled with 
a sound of humming. 

Grampa-Daddy was gone from her and 
she looked about wildly for him, for his 
poor, wasted body. Then she could look 
only for the source of the sound, for it 
threatened to crush her out of existence as 
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an expanding sphere would crush an insect 
caught in its path. Find the source and 
escape through it! There it was. Not 
sound, but the embodiment of it in that 
strangely cavorting figure. Sound was 
something to see and not for the ears 
alone. She must get to it. She must... 


“BLASPHEMERS! DEVIL!” The cry vibrated 
through the crowd ‘like a shock wave. 
Rev. Palmer stood with his arms thrown 
to the sky, his face red as under a burning 
sun, as if his words still echoed from his 
open mouth. All eyes were his now; 
Nicholas Peabody put a restraining hand 
to Polonius Money’s shoulder. The Negro 
came slowly to a stop. The crowd waited, 
but Rev. Palmer said no more; he turned 
away and walked down the street into 
the gloom, his head bent, a solitary figure. 

Miss Ruby Pearl, shaken with the spell 
that Rev. Palmer’s cry had interrupted, 
reached unsteadily for Grampa-Daddy’s 
hand—he had not wandered far—and 
began to push her way through the crowd. 
She had taken only a few steps when the 
crowd began to break up and disperse, not 
in the way an audience leaves when a show 
is over, but silently, sheepishly, as if caught 
in a forbidden situation. 

When everyone else was gone, Julie 
came from his hiding place behind the 
tent. A strange fecling of fear oppressed 
him. “Mr. Peabody,” he whispered. “Mr. 
Peabody!” 

“Yes, my son?” asked Nicholas. 

“You better leave. You and Polonius 
Money better leave Windsor right now. 
Right away!” 

“Why, my son?” 

“T don’t know. Didn't you hear him? 
That was Rev. Palmer.’ 


“My son, the way for us is hard, the 
obstacles many. It could not be otherwise. 
But we are done with running away. We 
can no longer take the easy path. What 
must happen to us here must happen. It 
is God’s way with those who seek him. 
Someday you will understand.” 

“Please go, Mr. Peabody!” urged Julie. 
“Please go and take me with you. I don’t 
want to stay here any more!” 

“The way is difficult for you, too, my 
son,” said Nicholas. “But our path is not 
yours. This, too, you will one day under- 
stand. There, go to your home. Nothing 
can happen to us.” 


BARLY the next morning, Rev. Palmer 
sent his son around town with notes asking 


that various persons come to his house 
for a meeting. He had given the matter 
careful thought and at length had chan- 
neled his seething emotion of the night 
before into a calmer, dutiful course of 
action. He sat at his study desk until the 
concentrated murmur of voices reached 
his ears. Then he deliberately straightened 
his tie, buttoned his suit coat, and went out 
onto his front porch. 

Rev. Palmer looked into the faces of his 
flock for several minutes, noting with 
satisfaction that most of those he had sent 
for were present. Several persons he 
thought better left out of it had also 
shown up. 

“A devil has come into our midst!” he 
shouted suddenly and spontaneously. The 
crowd stirred uncomfortably. “We must 
cast him out!” Rev. Palmer waited for the 
emotion in his words to take effect, then 
went on more calmly. “Most of you are 
acquainted with the events of yesterday 
and last night. You are aware of my mean- 
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ing. What are we to do about Polonius 
Money?” 

The people looked at each other doubt- 
fully. “Polonius Money appears to have 
cataracts,” ventured Dr. Best. “It might 
be someone could take up a collection so 
he could have an operation.” 

“That nigger’s happy the way he be,” 
said Grampa-Daddy White. “He’s looking 
for the fold like this Peabody says. It’s 
asking damnation to block the path of a 
lost sheep.” 

“Hush, Grampa-Daddy,” murmured 
Miss Ruby Pearl, squeezing his arm. She 
had spent a sleepless night in agoniz- 
ing self-reproachment, afraid of the 
unaccountable depth of feeling she had 
experienced while watching Polonius 
Money, wanting desperately to do some- 
thing or say something that would erase 
forever that fearful turmoil of emotion. 
She stretched her voice so that everyone 
could hear. “It’s not right we should let 
that crazy old man pull that poor fellow 
around on a rope.” 

“Ain’t no white man in his right mind 
gonna hang around a nigger like a hound 
dog with one dead pup,” said Luke Huff. 
“Ol Peabody’s crazy for sure. Treats that 
nigger like he was somebody. What our 
niggers around here gonna act like if they 
get a taste of that?” 

“That’s not the point, Luke Huff,” said 
Miss Ruby Pearl sharply. “It ain’t right, 
a man being puiled on a rope, even a 
nigger.” 

“Sure, that’s what I mean,” said Luke. 
“Ol Peabody’s crazy. Ovghtn’t let him 
have the nigger.” 

Everyone began to talk at once. 

You're right as rain, Miss Ruby Pearl!” 
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"Man like Polonius Moncey has a right to 
be free.” 

“It ain’t right pulling a man like Polo- 
nius Money around on a rope and teaching 
him to dance indecent like that!” 

“We oughta take him away from 
Peabody.” 

“People in Windsor ain’t gonna stand 
for that sort of thing!” 

Rev. Palmer held up his hands for 
quiet. The muscles in his face tightened 
and his eyes burned with the vision of his 
proud self leading his flock in a mighty 
expulsion of sin. “We must drive Peabody 
out with the stones of righteousness.” 

“Tar and feathers!” 

“Lynch him!” 

“No!” thundered the man of God, 
seeking with voice and gesture to hold the 
power that was his by right, now suddenly 
threatened with usurpation by the mob. 
“It is not in our scope to make the final 
judgment or exact the penalty. What we 
must do is free Polonius Money and send 
Peabody on his way.” 

“I’ve got an idea,” said Dr. Best. “We've 
got to be practical about this. Polonius 
Money ought to be a free man. He ought 
to have medical attention. Now I didn’t 
see this business last night, but anybody 
can see the fellow needs attention, I sup- 
pose we could keep him here in Windsor 
and do all right by him, but he has no 
money and probably can’t work. If some- 
body was to take up a collection for the 
expenses I suppose I could operate on his 
eyes maybe, but I’m no specialist. Is it fair 
to Polonius Money to keep him here? 
Oughtn’t he be sent where he could get 
the kind of attention he needs?” He 
paused. 

“Doc’s right!”’ someone yelled. 
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“I'd take care of Polonius Money,” said 
someone else, “only I kinda got my hands 
full right now.” 

“We could take up a collection for his 
eyes like Doc said awhile ago. Only it’s 
like Doc says, he ain’t no specialist. 
Wouldn't be fair to Polonius Money.” 

Dr. Best went on. “We can free Polo- 
nius Money, and that would be as much 
as anybody would expect from us. But we 
have to do more than that. I propose we 
send him to Dallas where they have organi- 
zations for people like him. There are 
places there where he can get his eyes 
fixed. I proppse we buy him a bus ticket 
and send him to Dallas. How abeut that, 
Reverend?” He turned to Rev. Palmer. 
“Does that sound like a fair plan?” 

The high moral tone of righteous cru- 
sade seemed somehow to be slipping down 
to an everyday exercise in social welfare, 
but Rev. Palmer regretfully admitted 
there was nothing else to be done. 

Dr. Best reached in his back pocket and 
pulled out a worn wallet. “I’m willing to 
provide the first dollar toward a ticket,” 
he said, selecting a bill. He removed his hat 
and dropped the money in it. 

“T'll give a dollar for Grampa-Daddy 
and me,” said Miss Ruby Pearl. 

“Yeah, Doc, here’s mine.” 

“And mine!” 


“Whoa, now,” said Dr. Best presently. 


“I believe we got enough here. Doesn't 
cost a fortune to buy a bus ticket to 


Dallas.” 


Lep BY Rev. Palmer and Dr. Best, the 
crowd moved on to the vacant lot next to 
Nicholas, by Julie 


Weiner, was taking down the tent. Polo- 


Weiner’s. assisted 


nius Money sat in a patch of weeds, cross- 
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legged, his back straight, his head tilted up. 

“Polonius Money,” said Rev. Palmer. 
“We have come to free you.” 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” said Nich- 
olas. “Polonius Money and I are packing. 
The way is long ahead of us.” 

“You got it a bit wrong there, Doc,” 
said Luke. “The nigger here ain’t goin’ 


nowhere, not on the end of no rope!” 


“I beg your pardon,” said Nicholas. 

Dr. Best cleared his throat. “Peabody,” 
he began, “the people of Windsor feel that 
we can't in good conscience allow you to 
continue on with Polonius Money. We 
mean to send him to Dallas where he can 
receive proper attention.” 

“Dallas?” said Nicholas, puzzled. 
“Polonius Money and I have no wish to 
go to Dallas. We look for a greater place.” 

“Doc,” said Luke, “you ain’t goin’ to 
Dallas. Just the nigger. You're leavin’ 
outa here like you come in on that road 
yonder. You and the donkey. The nigger 
stays here till bus time.” 

“Are you suggesting that I leave Polo- 
nius Money?” asked Nicholas. 

“We ain't sug...” 

“Peabody,” interrupted Rev. Palmer, 
silencing Luke with a stern look, “the path 
of blasphemy is yours if you so choose, but 
as a man of God and leader of this right- 
cous people, I must rescue this helpless man 
you have so evilly used.” 

“Polonius Money is my brother,” said 
Nicholas. “I can't leave him to wander the 
wilderness alone. We seek salvation 
together.” 

“You seek the devil!” roared Rev. 
Palmer, conscious that here was the adver- 
sary he sought. “You mock the name of 
God!” 

“The name of God is found in many 
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places,” said Nicholas quietly. “What may 
be devil to one is God to another. Our way 
is not yours. Ours is the way of the Lord 
as He would have us seek Him. There is 
a bond between us that no man can break, 
but only Him Who placed it there.” 

“Best you finish packing,” said Luke. 
“We ain’t got all day.” Luke was half- 
smiling, but his big shoulders hunched 
expectantly and his large hands closed 
and unclosed slowly. 

Nicholas looked down to where Polo- 
nius Money sat motionless, as if he had 
heard nothing of what had been said. Then 
he said firmly, “I won’t leave Polonius 
Money.” He touched the Negro on the 
shoulder. 

Luke Huff sprang forward and grabbed 
Nicholas’ arm. “Get out, and quick!” 

Nicholas raised his other arm, and the 
crowd tensed for the display of force they 
secretly longed for; but then he let it 
fall to his side. “Polonius Money,” he said 
softly, his gentle voice saddened with the 
weight of his words, ‘Forgive me. I am not 
strong enough.” 

Luke still held Nicholas’ arm in his grip, 
but when the man gave no further evi- 
dence of resistance he reluctantly loosened 
his hold. “You ain’t got no guts,” he said. 

“Julie!” Joe Weiner called sharply. 
“There’s work in the store for you.” 

“But, Dad,” said Julie, “I...” Suddenly 
he took the sharp tent stake he had pulled 
up and still held, and stabbed blindly at 
the tent until the canvas tore. When he 
heard the harsh, ripping sound he stopped, 
horrified at the feeling of relief the gesture 
had given him. He looked at Nicholas Pea- 
body, silently pleading for understanding 
of an act he did not yet understand 
himself. 
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“It’s all right, son,” said Nicholas 
softly. 

Julie turned and ran past the crowd, 
past his father, past the store, still clutch- 
ing the sharp stake. 

“Peabody,” Miss Ruby Pearl said, 
“Have you got a shirt in that grip for 
Polonius Money? He can’t go on the bus 
indecent like that.” 

Nicholas said nothing, but removed his 
own shirt and spread it gently around 
the shoulders of Polonius Money. “I want 
you to have it, Polonius Money,” he 
said tenderly. Then he clutched the 
Negro’s shoulders. “Don’t despair, Polo- 
nius Money!” he cried. “A fire shall come 
out of the bramble and devour the cedars 
of Lebanon. It has been written!” 

He turned away until he could control 
the shaking of his body. Then picking up 
the rope which had once encircled Polo- 
nius Money’s neck, he tied one end around 
the donkey’s neck and the other around 
his own. The whiteness of his body, bare 
from the waist up and darkened on the 
chest with a few curls of black hair, melted 
into the sun-burned red of his neck. 

Nicholas turned once more to Polonius 
Money. “Goodbye, Polonius Money. God 
be with you!” He clucked to the donkey 
and it moved out into the street, its tiny 


hooves churning the red dust into a slowly 
rising cloud. Nicholas’ shoulders bent 
under the weight of the black tin suit- 
cases. 


Suddenly Polonius Money rose to his 
knees, his head tilted into the glare of the 
sun. “Nicholas!” he called. “Nicholas, 
where are you?” 

Nicholas stopped the donkey and turned 
toward his friend. “Polonius Money,” he 
called, “I'll find you. I'll find you again. 
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You won't be lost for long. Wherever they 
send you, I'll find you!” He went on. 

“Nicholas!” Polonius Money called, his 
voice breaking into a long-drawn-out cry 
like a sob. “Don’t leave me. Don’t leave 
me! For the sake of the Lord!” He wept 
loudly and felt around himself on the 
ground, then swung his arms out in the 
empty air in a wide circle, pivoting on his 
heels. 

“Hush, now, fellow,” said Miss Ruby 
Pearl uncomfortably. “Hush that crying. 
Peabody’s gone on down the road. He 
can’t hear you any more.” 

Polonius Money called once more in an 
agonized voice, “Nicholas!” but when 
there came in answer only the murmur of 
horseflies and snake doctors and the dusty 
shuffle of feet, he fell silent, crouched on 
the ground, his head drooping. 

The crowd waited then for Rev. Palmer 
to lead them, but now he could say noth- 
ing, only mutter, “Let fire come out of 
the bramble . . . ” Suddenly, “Oh, God,” 
he pleaded aloud, and it was a personal 
cry and not a prayer for his people, “we 
have freed this poor man! We have struck 
a mighty blow in the fight against sin. 
Remove, then, this burden that seems to 
press me down!” He stopped abruptly, 
aware of his public admission of doubt, 
and, as if in the sudden revelation of weak- 
ness he had unclothed himself before his 
people, he hurried off. 


THERE WAS no one now to lead but Dr. 
Best. The people turned to him expec- 
tantly, wanting each to go his separate 
way and forget, but unable to do other- 
wise than bring to a conclusion an act they 
had so precipitately started. Nicholas Pea- 
body’s failure to resist them in the angry, 
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blasphemous words they had anticipated 
had taken the fire out of the crusade. 
Indeed, it now seemed to be no crusade at 
all, and they were ashamed of emotions 
which could so stir them to begin an act 
of salvation and leave them before its con- 
clusion with nothing but a sour taste and 
a haste to be rid of it. Later, it would be 
fine to talk of the day they freed Polonius 
Money, when they no longer remembered 
that they did not know from what they 
freed him; but now they wanted only to 
forget. 

“Come, Polonius Money,” said Dr. Best 
finally, “you are a free man now.” He 
stuck his walking stick down to the 
Negro’s hand and nudged it. “Here, grab 
hold and get up.” He worked the stick into 
the lax curl of Polonius Money’s fingers, 
but Polonius did not grasp it. “Come, 
man,” said Dr. Best, impatiently, “it’s 
almost bus time.” He nudged the fingers 
again. Suddenly Polonius Money pushed 
the stick aside and rose to his full height. 

They led him to Miller’s Drugstore, 
which served also as the bus station. “Put 
the shirt on proper, Polonius Money,” said 
Dr. Best, when they were gathered in front 
of the drugstore. 

Polonius worked his arms into the 
sleeves and fumbled with the buttons until 
three were buttoned. The shirt fit tight 


across his back though not impossibly so, 


for it had been too large for Nicholas; but 
the cuffs of the sleeves dangled unbut- 
toned several inches above Polonius’ wrist 
bones. His nose dripped, but he made no 
effort to wipe it, and from time to time his 
whole body gave a quick shuddering heave 
as if he had a sudden chill. 

“Don’t you be grieving over that fake 


Peabody,” Miss Ruby Pearl said. “Where 
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you're going they'll take proper care of 
you. They'll fix your eyes so’s you can see.” 

“When you get to Dallas, Polonius 
Money,” Dr. Best said, “you find a police- 
man and give him this note.” He stuck 
a bit of paper into Polonius’ shirt pocket. 
“He'll take you to a place where they'll 
take care of you. I'll write a letter to a man 
I know there to be on the lookout for 
you.” 

At that moment the bus pulled in. 
The driver climbed down and Dr. Best 
approached him. “One ticket to Dallas, 
one-way,” he said, holding out the money. 
“For this colored boy here.” 

“Anything wrong with him?” the 
driver asked, eyeing Polonius Money 
suspiciously. 

“Just he’s blind. Came through here 
yesterday with a crazy old fellow. We're 
sending him to Dallas to one of the welfare 
organizations. There’s a note in his pocket. 
Just see he gets off in Dallas.” 

“Okay, fella,” said the driver. “Let’s 
go.” Polonius climbed into the bus, then 
stood by the driver’s seat uncertainly. 
“Just go on back,” the driver said. “Hey!” 
he called to a Negro in the rear of the 
bus. “Help this fella—he’s blind.” 

The driver leaned out through the door- 
way again, saying, “I'll see he gets off in 
Dallas, but I ain’t got time to play nurse- 
maid... Hey!” The crowd had begun to 
move away. “I said I ain’t.. . ” Dr. Best 
waved, then turned his back and walked 
off. “Oh, for...” muttered the driver. 
Grumbling, he slammed the door and 
started the motor. 

Several minutes out of Windsor Polo- 
nius Money began to cry softly, and the 
sound filled the bus like a wind blowing 
through a forest of dead trees. 
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Storm 


WILLIAM BURFORD 


SOUTHWEST Review 


For LOLAH EGAN 


A rustling of the curtains 
As of a rush of birds, 
And the angels in the air 
This night returning. 

A stammering of light, 
The city stricken, 

That great proud heart, 
By the approaching host. 


The dancers on the roof 
Atop the bright hotel 


Spiraling to the heavens 


Were laughing as they whirled 
Before the brazen orchestra— 
When like a ghost the wind 
Blew coldly among them 

And they grew still. 


The thunderous foot, 

The lightning that marks 

The arteries of the arm, 

And cracks the black night 

In icy canyons— 

The lightning strikes through the mind. 


And the populace flecing 

To the refuge of ancestral roofs, 
Hunched against the slanting rain, 
Passes the lake risen in waves, 

The lily pads, the water demons’ ears, 
Lifted, waiting the time 

When they will rise 

On their scaly and weed-hung legs, 
And rattle across their old land. 


Sartre's World of Dream 


ALBERT FOWLER 


THE WORLD of emotion, the world of 
dream, and the world of madness are 
linked together by Jean-Paul Sartre as 
magical manifestations of consciousness in 
some of his earliest writing. His role as 
psychologist, brief and limited as it is and 
crowded to the wall by his better-known 
appearance as philosopher, novelist, and 
playwright, is largely confined to a couple 
of small volumes, one—The Emotions, 
Outline of a Theory—hardly more than a 
pamphlet, the other The Psychology of 
Imagination. Published first in 1939 and 
1940 
1948), they are dominated by the same 
general viewpoint and should be consid- 


(and in English translation in 


ered parts of a single whole. Both have 
received scant attention from the critics 
because they have been overshadowed by 
Sartre’s later, more elaborate excursions 
into existentialism and equally extended 
adventures in sensational fiction and 
theater. 

Sartre’s two volumes of psychology deal 
with worlds of self-enchantment, self- 
fascination, self-imprisonment, set up by 
minds unwilling or unable to come to 
terms directly with the concrete and the 
actual. Waking disembodied 
images of half-sleep, the behavior of fear 
and joy, dreams and delirium, all find 
Sartrian roots in a magical attitude de- 


visions, 
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prived of the faculties of perceiving and 
reflecting. Here as elsewhere throughout 
his writing Sartre is frequently inexact in 
definition, imprecise in terminology, in- 
volved in logic; but his main thesis is 
rewarding. 

In these worlds he finds little or no ap- 
prehension of reality by their self-fas- 
cinated creators. Midas turned everything 
he touched into gold, and here the self- 
conjuring mind transforms everything 
into the imaginary. Sartre cannot see in 
the dream Freud's via regia to individual 
childhood and the childhood of the race. 
For him the dream is “the odyssey of a 
consciousness dedicated by itself, and in 
spite of itself, to build only an unreal 
world.” Emotional behavior Sartre de- 
scribes as an invocation of the magical, an 
abrupt drop from reasoned thought to the 
level of spell and incantation. 

Untrammeled thinkers like Sartre are 
fond of discovering and expounding great 
laws of categorical conclusiveness and uni- 
versal application. This is one of the things 
he does in his psychological essays. He 
enunciates the law that there is no imagi- 
nary world, and that its existence rests 
only on belief. To prove his statement 
Sartre insists that we cannot analyze 
images as we do objects of perception be- 
cause of the fantastic character of images 
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which “prevents them from ever repre- 
senting anything with precision.” The 
image is not an object but a representa- 
tion; what we see is not a real cat but a 
nonexistent cat. This is the Sartrian para- 
dox: “I really do see something, but what 
I see is nothing.” In dream and delirium 
the fascination with the image is so com- 
plete we mistake image for object, we be- 
lieve we are seeing a real cat. 

There is a Sartrian abyss, final and un- 
bridgeable, between the imaginary and 
the real, a gulf which Proust was fond of 
illustrating. The real is the ruin of the 
imaginary, forever destroying the fig- 
ments of its images. “If I strike my enemy 
in image the blood will not flow or it will 
flow only as much as I wish. But before 
the real enemy, before that real flesh | 
anticipate that real blood will flow...” 
Each of us, therefore, contains two dis- 
tinct selves, one real, one imaginary, and 
at every contact with reality the imagi- 
nary self breaks apart and disappears. The 
two cannot co-exist because of the incom- 
patibility of their natures. The dreamer, 
the builder of castles in Spain, may imag- 
ine himself a king, but he will not put up 
with a real throne because its duties and 
demands are too insistent. 

Sartre’s concept of the image undercuts 
the romantic interest in imaginary phe- 
nomena. In half-sleep the image is unlocal- 
ized in space, without position on a hazy 
ground; it is the subject of quasi- 
observation, eluding detailed examination, 
beyond the laws of strict individuation. 
Its appearance depends on a weakened at- 
tention to actuality, a wandering distrac- 
tion of the mind, a loosening of functional 
control. The body is relaxed, its activity 
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suspended, the eyes closed to the world of 
objects, the mind drowsy, giving itself 
over voluntarily to whatever catches its 
fancy, permitting itself to follow wher- 
ever the will-o’-the-wisp may lead. As 
soon as the willing observer is startled by 
something in the real world, as soon as he 
is claimed by the actual, he emerges from 
this realm of the image as from a trance, 
he breaks the bonds of his fascination. 
Sartre insists the choice lies with the in- 
dividual whether to give himself body and 
mind to the imaginary, to be caught in 
every trap it sets for him, to be imprisoned 
by each picture presented. He can decide 
to disregard these images and thereby help 
them to vanish. He can retain a con- 
templative attitude toward them, a certain 
distance from them, a decent perspective, 
so he will not be swallowed up and lose 
the power of discrimination and discern- 
ment. He does not have to fall victim to 
his own suggestibility. 


WHEN THE IMAGES of half-sleep slip over 
by an easy transition into the images of 
dream, the fascination which was tenta- 
tive, the enchantment which only toyed 
with its subject, becomes complete. Dream 
and dreamer are locked together with no 
means of breaking the bondage; image 
and imaginer are welded into a single 
whole with no dividing line, no flaw or 
fault between them. What perspective 
there was before, what discrimination, 
what consciousness of the real world, is 
gone. Mind is now imprisoned in the same 
charmed circle with the dream, powerless 
to pull free, a prey to the changing kalei- 
doscope of images and without control 


over their vagaries, incapable of putting 
an end to their haunting flow. Only the 
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natural process of waking at the cock’s 
crow or some sudden shock from outside 
can now sever the bondage. Intelligence 
is paralyzed, and whatever absurd permu- 


tations and combinations occur in the 
chance meeting of images are accepted 
without question or cavil. 

A certain complaisance, a certain will- 
ingness to receive the image, to permit 
oneself to be charmed by it, to go on be- 
ing charmed, is required for the visions of 
half-sleep when it is still in the observer’s 
power to shake off his enchantment, to 
knock down the paper walls of imagina- 
tion. To a lesser degree some such set of 
the mind is requisite for the dream also. 
The complaisant dreamer, the person who 
grants himself full permission to dream, 
who is persuaded that dreaming is a use- 
ful occupation, that it will reveal valuable 
knowledge, finds his nights overflowing 
with legend, his sleep peopled with sym- 
bol. Analyst and psychiatrist take this into 
account when they urge patients to let 
loose of their logic, their intellect, to allow 
any odd image to catch their attention, to 
trust in their dream and believe in its im- 
portance. This complaisant thought be- 
comes captive, cut off from all discrimina- 
tion, all ability to judge and compare, to 
measure in terms of value, and is com- 
pelled to accept whatever is set before it. 

One of the essential features of what 
Sartre calls the chained consciousness is a 
fatality quite distinct from the determin- 
ism of the natural universe. It is not 
determinism that is the converse of free- 
dom but fatalism which, though meaning- 
less in the physical world, often plays 
havoc with consciousness. If a thing is 
felt to be horrible or heavenly in this cir- 
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cle of enchantment, it seems to be so ad 
aeternum, The quality of feeling finds its 
way into the heart of the thing, it is con- 
stitutive of it, overwhelming and defini- 
tive, spreading out over the whole future 
like a revelation of inner meaning. 


We live emotively a quality which penetrates 
us, which we suffer, and which exceeds us on 
every side; at once, the emotion ceases to be 
itself; it transcends itself; it is not a trivial 
episode of our daily life; it is intuition of the 
absolute. 


There is a progressive lowering of poten- 
tial, a deterioration and debasing of con- 
sciousness, from the imaginings of half- 
sleep through the gripping emotions of 
fear and joy to the dream and the delirium. 
Muscle-tone declines in the mind as well 
as in the body. The individual is subjected 
to a growing paralysis by autosuggestion, 
he becomes more and more incapable of 
controlling his thoughts. They are scat- 
tered by a crowd of impressions which 
divert them or charm them, or they stag- 
nate in indefinite circles of repetition. At 
every moment he is caught by some image 
from which he cannot free himself, which 
enchains him and whirls him in a pool of 
prelogical associations. He becomes one 
with the face in the inkblot, the imp in 
the leaping flame, the wave of the future 
in the teacup, the mountain pass in the 
cloud. The unreal which appears to him 
so detailed and specific pertains to the 
void. There is no substantial relationship 
between the imaginer and his images as 
there is between the perceiver and his 
objects, no distance separates them, no 
give and take is possible. 

This entire process constitutes not 
merely an escape from reality but an em- 
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ployment of an imaginary and magical 
kind of thinking which is unable by its 
nature to come to terms with the real. Feel- 
ings toward the object are essentially dif- 
ferent from feelings toward the image. 
The true anguish of a person suffering 
from cancer is distinguished from the pain 
of a psychesthenic who wrongly believes 
himself its victim by the fact that while 
one tries to reduce his suffering the other 
tries to enhance his. The love felt for the 
person present in flesh and blood is not at 
all the same as that felt for the remem- 
bered image. The beloved person is an 
inexhaustible source of wonder and sur- 
prise, constantly revealing more than can 
be anticipated, more than can be imagined. 
But the image of the absent lover is poor 
by comparison, barely able to fill the 
remembered form, much less overflowing 
its definitions or exceeding its limits, and 
the love it evokes has lost richness and 
depth and spontaneity. In both instances 


the imaginary feeling struggles to produce 


the object of the real feeling, but nothing 
will fill in that annoying impression of 
emptiness which lies at the root of the 
imaginary process. 


THUS Sartre distinguishes two irreducible 
classes of feeling from the extraordinary 
differences between object and image, real 
feeling and imaginary feeling. By imagi- 
nary he does not mean that the feelings 
themselves are unreal, but that they appear 
only before the unreality of the image and 
that the presence of the real object is nor- 
mally enough to put them to flight as 
the sun dispels the darkness of night. 
“These feelings whose essence it is to be 
debased, poor, irregular, spasmodic, sche- 
matic, need non-being in order to exist.” 
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One does not simply choose a single 
image or a type of image, one chooses 
the imaginary state with everything it 
implies—the world of images. One does 
not only try to escape from the content 
of reality, from strangling poverty, from 
frustrated love, from business failure, but 
also from the very form of the real, its 
character of presence, the response to its 
demands, the adaptation to its objects, 
the inexhaustibility of the perceived. This 
unnatural, congealed, abated, formalized 
life is for most but a makeshift, a transi- 
tion, a momentary step backward, but for 
the schizophrenic it is the desired way. 
His world and the world of the dreamer 
are no torrent of images possessing a rich- 
ness and a glitter which compensate for 
the so-called monotony of the real. They 
are poor and meticulous and truncated 
when compared with the endless potenti- 
alities of the here and now. If the dream 
consciousness can never take hold of its 
OWN anxieties, its own desires, except as 
symbols, it is not, as Freud believed, 
because of a suppression which compels it 
to disguise them but because it is incapable 
of laying hold on what there is of the real 
under its form of thinking. It has com- 
pletely lost the function of the real, and 
cannot feel anything or think anything 
except in the imaginary form. Barren, 
scholastic, abstract, the feeling is now 
directed to an unreal object without indi- 
viduality, and evolves slowly toward the 
empty absolute. 

Sartrian reflection, the ability to think 
over, to consider, to analyze what one sees, 
is itself the measure of the difference 
between the dreaming and the waking 
states. Partially eclipsed before the visions 
of half-sleep, it disappears completely 
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before the dream and the obsessions of 
delirium. They are dependent upon its 
absence for their very existence because 
it would destroy them. One cannot see 
the images of dream through reflective 
eyes, but these eyes confirm the objects of 
the real world, enrich them, give them 
value and meaning, building them into a 
consistent and dependable whole, logical 
and workable. The world of dream can 
be explained only on the ground that 
the dreamer’s consciousness is entirely 
deprived of the faculty of perceiving. It 
does not perceive, nor does it seek to per- 


ceive, nor can it even conceive what a 
perception is. Sartre’s dream is “the perfect 
realization of a shut imaginary conscious- 
ness” for which there is no exit and toward 
which no external point of view is possible. 


The dreamer is spellbound, haunted by 
adventures, by events, by characters he 
cannot watch with reflection, with dis- 
cernment or perspective, but only with 
a sense of fatality. 

The cock’s crow disperses the ghosts 
of dream with the symbol of return to the 
world of waking reality. But what of the 
dreamer who is told to go back to his 
dreams, to learn about the real world from 
studying them, to learn about himself, 
find the clues to his relation to other men, 
to the objects around him, to his institu- 
tions, his way of life? If Sartre is correct, 
this unfortunate is condemned to squeeze 
blood from a stone, to find order in chaos. 
The use of shock treatment is an attempt 
to shake loose the obsessed from their 
images, to break the spell binding them to 
the unreal, to return them to the world 
of perception and make them see again 
with reflective eyes. 

The deceptive quality which Sartre 
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ascribes to the image is beneficial in at least 
one important respect. Unless images were 
of a different order from perceptions, 
unless they lacked the essential objectivity 
and precision of what is perceived, unless 
they were free to combine in every con- 
ceivable manner, there would be no origi- 
nality of thought, no creation of new and 
fruitful arrangement. The vague outline 
of these images, their loose and floating and 
fluid character, their independence of 
specific setting, break the rigidity and 
determined pattern of the perceived, and 
permit the mind to play with the unbound 
particles to form other shapes. But for 
every truly creative combination, every 
rewarding association the mind makes of 
them, there are legions of useless, random, 
maudlin, and sterile permutations which 
must come to nothing. It is the function of 
discernment to decide what little is worth 
saving from this mass of chance meetings 
between image and image, and to be con- 
stantly on guard against the host of 
elusive possibilities which fascinate the 
unwary. 


THE SARTRIAN FUNCTION of emotional 
behavior is less dependent on the image 
and relies more on the direct relationship 
of the individual with the real world. It 
is an attempt to transform a world grown 
too difficult, too demanding, too urgent. 
Anger, for example, is an abrupt solution 
of conflict, a way of cutting a Gordian 
knot. Unable to find the delicate and pre- 
cise method necessary to deal with an 
involved situation, the individual lowers 
himself, degrades himself, changes into the 
kind of person who is satisfied with crude 
and poorly adapted means. He drops to 
an inferior level of conduct where his 
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needs are fewer and can be met with less 
effort. The change is not a reasoned calcu- 
lation but occurs without reflection in the 
face of an “impossible” problem for which 
no other solution is found. But it is more 
than a mere escape, more than a simple 
replacement of one set of tools by a less 
perfect one. It is also a transformation of 
the world from the rule of exact processes 
to the rule of magic. The angry grimace, 
the wild gesture, the roaring voice are 
all incantations to evoke the magical 
universe. 

Fear follows the same line. The trapped 
man cowering before the savage beast 
feels his legs give way beneath him, falls 
to the ground and faints. He hands him- 
self over defenseless to the danger, but his 
action constitutes a behavior of escape. 
Lacking the power to avoid the threat by 
normal methods, he tries to deny it, to 
annihilate it by magical means. He elimi- 
nates the hostile world as an object of 
consciousness but only at the cost of 
changing consciousness by fainting, by 
shifting over to a dream state, a condition 
of complete unreality. Jn a similar way the 
novice in the ring closes his eyes and hurls 
himself blindly on his opponent to elimi- 
nate the threat of hostile fists by refusing 
to perceive them. Fear is a consciousness 
which employs magical behavior to deny 
objects in the external world, and which 
will substitute the imaginary for the real 
to get rid of them. 

Joy also is a manifestation of the magical 
which by means of bodily incantation pre- 
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tends to change the world. To dance and 
sing for joy is in Sartrian terms to weave 
a spell over existence, to make the future 
present or the present eternal. The lover 
who will return tomorrow is symbolically 
here today and is embraced in the circle 
of this magic. The present lover who may 
leave in an hour is made forever present. 
The joyful anticipation of finding a lost 
ring of great value which cannot be come 
on without a prudent and exacting search 
is magical pretense of immediate posses- 
sion. Emotion is thus a phenomenon of 
belief. The individual believes the imagi- 
nary situation, he lives in the new circum- 
stances he has invented, he accommodates 
himself to their requirements. 

But except for consciousness which has 
changed its state completely, fainting 
away into dream or sleep, there is always 
the possibility of turning the reflective 
capacity on the emotion, of seeing it in 
perspective, of analyzing it. This possi- 
bility is rarely realized and requires special 
motivation, but unlike the dream the 
emotion still is open to reflection. In this 
respect it resembles visions and images of 
half-sleep; its grip is not beyond the 
power of the mind to unlock. And even 
in the worlds of dream and delirium per- 
ceiving and reflecting are only temporarily 
ruled out. The dream ends at the cock’s 
crow and the delirium abates as the fever 
is cured. Except in the region of the mad, 


man has recourse to the saving solidity of 


the objective, the discipline of things as 
they are, the challenge of the real. 


PAUL SCHMIDT 


IN THE ENCOUNTER between Mark Twain 
and Simon Wheeler which frames the 
story of “The Notorious Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County” we are, apparently, 
expected to agree with the narrator, Mark 
Twain, that the “good natured, garru- 
lous” miner is a comic butt. Wheeler tells 
his story, according to Mark Twain, like 
a simpleton: 


He never smiled, he never frowned, he never 
changed his voice from the gentle-flowing key 
to which he tuned his initial sentence, he never 
betrayed the slightest suspicion of enthusiasm; 
but all through the interminable narrative 
there ran a vein of impressive earnestness and 
sincerity... 


His blank seriousness, his vernacular lan- 
guage, and the seeming naiveté with 
which his story personifies the frog, the 
asthmatic mare, and the bull pup would 
appear at first glance to be ample specifi- 
cation of provincial idiocy. Actually, of 
course, none of us is misled by this char- 
acterization, for we sense the play in- 
volved. The westerner, Wheeler, is en- 
gaged in his traditional role of taking in 
the pompous easterner. We are, indeed, so 
familiar with the devices of American 
humor that we are likely to underestimate 
how much Clemens accomplishes with 
them—deadpan, tall tale, and all the rest. 
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The Deadpan on Simon Wheeler 


To plunge below the innocently smiling 
surface of the story is to realize that we 
are engaged in a complex comic business 
and one which turns upon issues of great 
scope and vitality. 

That business is traditionally described 
as burlesque, the reduction of the high to 
the low. The butt of this humor is the 
narrator himself, “Mark Twain,” and 
what he represents. With his ostentatious 
formality, his pretentious language, and, 
above all, his preconceptions as to what 
this western miner is, he is obviously not 
to be identified with the author at all. He 
has been “commissioned,” he says, to ask 
about a friend’s “cherished companion,” a 
companion who is a “minister of the Gos- 
pel,” and if Wheeler will help him out he 
promises to be “under many obligations.” 
Punctilio jealously guards the distance be- 
tween this eastern visitor and his Calaveras 
County host; a jaundiced patronage is ap- 
parent in his mention of Wheeler’s shabby 
surroundings—a “dilapidated tavern” in a 
“decayed mining camp.” “Mark Twain” 
is, in short, the type genteel, ripe with 
overbearing sophistication. If Wheeler is 
a seedy dolt, he is so only from the point 
of view of the genteel “Mark Twain,” the 
point of view which is Clemens’ ultimate 
object of satire in this story. 

This deliberate management of point 
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of view is both an outgrowth of the tra- 
ditions of southwestern humor in which 
Clemens worked and a sharp and distinc- 
tive departure from them. In earlier 
southwestern sketches and 
frame and narration in the first person 
were standard equipment, but in the frame 
the author was, in contrast with Clemens 
here, fully identified with the narrator, 
and this author-narrator was serenely con- 
vinced of his refined superiority to the 
vernacular-speaking characters who ap- 
peared in the story proper. The narrator 
described the low life of the Crackers, 
Suckers, and Buckeyes with a condescen- 
sion ranging from the amused tolerance of 
A. B. Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes to the 
contempt of Johnson J. Hooper’s stories 
of the rascal Simon Suggs. The function 
of the frame, with its elegant diction and 
elevated taste, was to disinfect the author 
from contamination by the vernacular 
life he presented. 

This narrative attitude derives in large 


stories the 


outline from the Enlightenment celebra- 
tion of the picturesque and its nineteenth- 
century heir, the local-color story, where- 
in the author is typically posed as an 
aristocrat edified by pastoral reflections on 
the lower classes, indulgent with rural 
antics, or, if the humble scene is pathetic, 
Olympian in pity. (Hawthorne’s Town 
Pump sketches are conceived in this man- 
ner.) When such condescension is taken 
over into southwestern humorous sketches 
it collides head-on with the author’s gen- 
uine admiration for the low characters in 
the story within the frame. Thus the 
sophistication which T. B. Thorpe adopts 
in the frame of “The Big Bear of Arkan- 
sas” is belied by the burlesque of sophisti- 
cation in the story proper. Where the 
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author moves into closer sympathy with 
vernacular speech and character, as George 
Washington Harris does in his Sut Lovin- 
good sketches, the frame and the lofty 
narrator tend to disappear. 

In “The Jumping Frog” Clemens hit 
upon a brilliant resolution of this confu- 
sion. Not only does he sharply dissever 
the point of view of his narrator, “Mark 
Twain,” from his own; he goes even far- 
ther and takes on this sophisticated nar- 
rator with his local-colorist assumptions 
as an object of satire. This technical inno- 
vation with its accompanying insight ac- 
counts for much of the high distinction of 
this story and of Clemens’ humor gener- 
ally. It involves much more than the 
simple addition of another character to his 
satiric targets; when he takes on the moral- 
izing narrator, what falls within the pur- 
view of his burlesque is nothing less than 
the entire point of view of the local- 


colorist. Clemens has moved his sights up 


from the simple dandy, or shyster, or cir- 
cuit rider, who had figured in American 
humor from its beginnings, and leveled 
them on the genteel version of the En- 
lightened traveler and belle esprit, a rep- 
resentative nineteenth-century American 
rich in official and accepted attitudes. 

In Clemens’ earliest published sketch, 
“The Dandy Frightening the Squatter,” 
the genteel butt has only the crudest of 
pretensions——fancy dress and a few man- 
nerisms; he is an oversimplified dude. “The 
Jumping Frog” gives us a more searching 
view. In the “Mark Twain” of this story 
a whole culture gone to seed in gentility 
is brought into the balance. With his 
unctuous formality of speech, his invid- 
ious amusement, and with the whole range 


of reference into which he proposes to fit 
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Wheeler, he is consciously realized to his 
very fingertips and riddled with satire. He 
struts in front of Wheeler with an insuf- 
ferably patronizing air and, perhaps as a 
consequence of this egotism, with an al- 
most paranoiac distrust of others. He had, 
he says, a “lurking suspicion” that he 
must be on guard against the effronteries 
of the western vernacular. He is prepared 
to find Wheeler’s story “interminable” 
and “ridiculous.” (“Hostility,” as Rilke 
says, “is our first response.”) He sees 
Wheeler’s manner and story as an “in- 
famous” attempt which “blockades” him 
in the corner and bores him “to death.” 

This “Mark Twain” is more than a mere 
snob. The assumptions which govern his 
reception of Wheeler are those of an east- 
ern traveler in the West, the assumptions 
which make up the complicated Enlight- 
enment case of Civilization versus Nature, 
England and the Continent versus Amer- 
ica, Boston versus the West. It is the para- 
doxical view of a refined (or jaded) 
culture pitted against a boorish (or 
naively noble) nature. As an inhabitant 
of the Wild West, Wheeler is viewed by 
“Mark Twain” as a reversion proper to the 
American frontier. In response to the pulls 
of this primitive environment the west- 
erner is expected to become a rude, 
uncultivated barbarian. Hence Wheeler is 
presented as maundering through his 
idiotic tale, unable to hold his “simple” 
mind up to the refined level of his genteel 
visitor. Harriet Martineau had _ been 
shocked at the vulgarity of western table 
manners, Charles Dickens had been dis- 
gusted that the residents along the Missis- 
sippi River fought like bloodthirsty sav- 
ages, and now “Mark Twain” is sure that 
Simon Wheeler is a fool. 
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Once we see the narrator and this gen- 
teel local-colorist view of the westerner as 
the target of Clemens’ satire, the osten- 
sible values of the story are reversed in 
characteristic burlesque fashion. Far from 
being a “good natured, garrulous old” 
idiot, as “Mark Twain” would lead us to 
suppose, Wheeler emerges as the initiator 
of the satire—the teller of the tall tale. 
He deliberately assumes the role of an un- 
conscious barbarian as a play upon his 
visitor’s preconceptions and with the in- 
tention of turning the tables on him. Con- 
trary to “Mark Twain’s” picture of him 
as “far from imagining that there was 
anything ridiculous or funny about his 
story,” Wheeler is fully aware that his 
manner is comic and that he is clowning 
when he treats the frog in his story like 
a prima donna. He poses as stupid in order 
to ridicule what his genteel auditor, 
“Mark Twain,” projects on the vernacu- 
lar westerner, in order to show how ridicu- 
lously inappropriate the stereotype of the 
western barbarian is and how wrong the 
genteel values are which led to its impo- 
sition. The purpose of Wheeler’s “impres- 
sive earnestness”—the traditional poker- 
face—becomes clear: it prevents his giving 
away his hand, his satire on the genteel 
“Mark Twain,” and the role of outlandish, 
stupidity he is assuming. His pose of “‘sin- 
cerity” and the story he tells are con- 
sciously designed, as both Clemens and 
Wheeler are aware, to take in his pre- 
sumptuous listener. “Mark Twain” is the 
unconscious character in the frame, and 
he is the comic butt. 


CLEMENS’ ADDITIONS to the simple story 
as it was told to him by a bartender in a 


California mining camp include not only 
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this frame but also considerable elabora- 
tion of the characters and animals within 
the story proper. The rickety mare and 
the ornery-looking dog on whom Smiley 
has won so many bets parallel Wheeler in 
that they too are burlesquing stereotypes 
which flourish in the genteel mind; they 
play upon humanitarian sympathy for the 
Noble Animal. The mare is designed to 
poke fun at such specimens of romantic 
zodlogy as Black Beauty, or the donkey 
of Wordsworth’s poem “Peter Bell.” Like 
Wheeler, the mare is shabby and old. She 
was “slow and always had the asthma, er 
the distemper, or the consumption, or 
something of that kind.” These points are 
designed to outrage the genteel effort to 
view her as man’s next best friend. Be- 
cause of such handicaps her racing oppo- 
nents gave her three hundred yards, and 
even then they would pass her under way. 
Yet she always wins. 


Always at the fag-end of the race she'd get 
excited and desperate-like, and come cavorting 
and straddling up, and scattering her legs 
around limber, sometimes in the air, and some- 
times out to one side amongst the fences, and 
kicking up m-o-r-e dust and raising m-o-r-e 
racket with her coughing and sneezing and 
blowing her nose—and always fetch up at the 
stand just about a neck ahead, as near as you 
could cipher it down. 


The distemper and consumption, the 
three-hundred-yard handicap add zest to 
her game; like Wheeler and his “simplic- 
ity” she parades these liabilities in order to 
take in the presumptuous. They certainly 
cannot be taken as evidence of modesty 
and a lack of interest in worldly goods, 
for in contrast to Black Beauty and heroes 
interested only in inner and spiritual vic- 
tories, the mare wants a sensational and 
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rackety finish, with as much pomp and 
circumstance as she can wring out of it. 
She is a coarse, vulgar, victorious western 
nag. 

But this satire plows up attitudes more 
deeply rooted than the sentimentalities 
vested in the SPCA. It penetrates to a cen- 
tral doctrine of romantic individualism, 
the doctrine that the individual is free 
by nature. The animals are a burlesque of 
the assumption that the individual is by 
nature good, while society and its effect 
on the individual are by nature evil. The 
mare is by nature asthmatic. The central 
vision of Clemens’ humor is his perception 
of this romantic illusion. The 


‘scholarly 
savages” of James Fenimore Cooper arouse 
his satire in Roughing It, not because they 
were scholarly, but because Clemens is 
profoundly at variance with the romantic 
worship of “natural” virtue, whether in 
Noble Red Men, or frontiersmen, or 
animals. 

Wheeler’s story is designed to ridicule 
the romantic paradox that “natural” ani- 
mal is more free and admirable than so- 
cially inhibited man. He tells us here 
about ordinary animals going through 
ordinary paces—a horse racing, a dog 
fighting, and a frog jumping — but he 
pretends to suppose these are noteworthy 
exploits, achievements sweated out in the 
teeth of adversity. The humor is developed 
by extending each side of the contradic- 
tion: he exaggerates the projection of 
value onto the animal—the “notorious” 
frog has “p’ints” which the expert Smiley 
understands even if the stranger doesn’t— 
and on the other hand he slyly lets fall 
the crass details which shatter this projec- 
tion (the mare’s “coughing and sneezing 
and blowing her nose’’). Long after the 
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story had become famous Clemens tells of 
his and Joseph Twichell’s helpless laugh- 
ter over what was apparently for him the 
punch line of the story, the stranger’s ob- 
servation to Smiley, ““Well— I don’t see 
no p’ints about that frog that’s any bet- 
ter’n any other frog.” 

At every turn the story satirizes roman- 
tic preconceptions. The mare’s victories 
are, as noted above, the calculated oppo- 
site of romantic renunciations of the 
world. The world is her dish. She wins 
only after extracting the last ounce of 
dramatic and sociable value in the situa- 
tion, wins with vulgar éclat while mas- 
querading as a broken-down plug. Hers is 
Homeric skill and cunning played to the 
galleries, in deliberate contrast to Stoic 
inner victories wrung out in romantic 
solitude. 

The dog, Andrew Jackson, develops 
further the play upon the inwardness of 
the romantic ideal. Wheeler’s sentiments 
summing up his talents are a burlesque of 
the assumption that he possesses innate, 


inner worth. 


It was a good pup, was that Andrew Jackson, 
and would have made a name for hisself if 
he'd lived, for the stuff was in him, and he had 
genius—I know it, because he hadn’t no op- 
portunities to speak of, and it don’t stand to 
reason that a dog could make such a fight as 
he could under them circumstances, if he 
hadn't no talent, 


Wheeler soberly advances his ridiculous 
claims for these battered and sorry ani- 
mals—"‘to look at the pup, you'd think 
he warn’t worth a cent but to set around 


and look ornery and lay for a chance to 


steal something”—as a burlesque of ro- 
mantic inner “genius.” He is poking fun 
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at the notion that the individual’s value, 
his talent, is purely inherent, laughing off 
the cliché of the westerner with the heart 
of gold. Andrew Jackson is Gray’s flower 
born to blush unseen, and Clemens is 
burlesquing the pastoral value of unap- 
preciated native worth. 

The frog, Daniel Webster, burlesques 
pastoral modesty. 


Quicker’n you could wink he'd spring straight 
up and snake a fly of’n the counter there, and 
flop down on the floor ag’in as solid as a gob 
of mud, and fall to scratching the side of his 
head with his hind foot as indifferent as if he 
hadn’t no idea he’d been doin’ any more’n any 
frog might do. 


The point, of course, is that he has not 
done anything more. “You never see a 
Wheeler adds, “so modest and 
straight-for’ard as he was, for all he was 
so gifted.” Daniel Webster works so well 


frog.” 


for this satire because reading Natural 
Goodness into the animal, as the genteel 
projection would do, becomes imme- 
diately and obviously absurd when the 
animal is a cool-blooded amphibian frog. 
Dogs and horses may have a certain 
domesticated aptitude for the primutivist 
role as man’s best friend, but not a frog. 
(Nor a pig. Clemens goes through the 
same burlesque routine elsewhere in his 
writing with a pig who eschews the glit- 
tering prospects of a stage career for a 
humble life in rural walks.) 

The brilliant decorum of the animal 
characters for this story lies in their bear- 
ing on an important limitation of the doc- 
trine of individualism —the doctrine 
which, watered down from its Protestant 


and transcendental origins, remained the 
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mainstay of the genteel tradition. In ex- 
treme individualism human values tend to 
be redefined in terms of the solitary, 
solipsistic, and existential organism; that 
is, in terms of physiological and animal 
values. A pig is, in fact, well fitted for a 
lonely life next to nature, and the individ- 
ualist claim to innate value based on 
nature is on this showing absurd. Man’s 
highest achievement is not communion 
with nature but, as Simon Wheeler also 
makes clear, with human nature. Wheel- 
er’s animals make the point that romantic 
primitivism, inherent and purely egocen- 
tric worth, is—if anything at all—phys- 
iology, the animal side of man. Thus we 
have a thoroughgoing counterstatement to 
the genteel claim that the vernacular west- 
erner is an asocial and uncouth savage. 
Wheeler’s story, the story proper, bears 
on an associated theme, the relationship 
between community and the individual 
talent. Jim Smiley, the comic butt of the 
story, imposes on the mining town by his 
inveterate gambling. Superficially he seems 
to have none of the earmarks of the type 
gambler; he is neither money-mad, desper- 
ate, nor cynical. His gambling has a differ- 
ent rationale. He argues the “p’ints” of 
the frog with the proud conviction of one 
who invokes a pet theory. And herein lies 
his comic flaw. He has lost sight of the 
human community he belongs to (Angel's 
Camp) in the dazzling light of his own 
accomplishment. More specifically, he 
takes credit for the exploits of the animals 
on the grounds that he has educated them. 
He has devoted three months “to learn 
that frog to jump.” For the eighteenth- 
century Natural Man, believing as he does 
in the tabula rasa and a mechanically in- 
tellectual reason, training was the decisive 
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ingredient of career. Smiley has the same 
naive faith. He says, “All a frog wanted 
was education, and he could do most any- 
thing.” He is in the godlike position of 
Enlightening this mute inglorious crea- 
ture. The delusion certifies him for the 
burlesque pratfall, and the comic peripe- 
teia is brought about by the stranger's 
filling Daniel Webster with buckshot. 


IN THIs LIGHT Simon Wheeler emerges 
from the whole story as Clemens’ answer 
to the eastern fear of the vernacular West 
as a threat to New England's leadership 
in the national culture, a threat to the 
eastern role of what in Life on the Missis- 
sippi he called “instructional torchbear- 
ing.” 


affront to the genteel belief in property as 


Wheeler’s poverty is a calculated 


a sign of election, his idleness and leisure 
in telling his tale are an affront to Benja- 
min Franklin’s high interest rates on Time, 
his impenetrable simplicity (not only is 
he unaware but he is serene in his plight) 
is an affront to the worship of intensity 
in experience and the hard gemlike flame 
of consciousness which was the avatar of 
New England thinkers and writers from 
Jonathan Edwards to Henry James. 
Indeed, challenging so much as it does, 
the story inevitably raises the question of 
cynicism. Is the humor here, the pleasure 
taken in Wheeler and his story, merely the 
weak and temporary satisfaction of get- 
ting rid of all spiritual uprightness, of re- 
verting to the simple and childish? In any 
such final judgment as this question im- 
plies it is well to recall that the major 
purpose of comedy is not affirmation but 
rejection. “The Jumping Frog” is first of 
all an attack on the genteel tradition. But 
even this necessary qualification does not 
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alter the larger fact that the strength of 
the comic rejection, the penetration of 
good comedy (in contrast to the licen- 
tiousness of, for example, a merely obscene 
story), is directly proportional to values 
perceived and affirmed. One cannot make 
a convincing case for ridiculing one posi- 
tion unless he stands on a better. Though 
values are not explicit in this story, they 
are nonetheless there. Their implicit pres- 
ence is the purchase for the thrust of the 
humor. 

If we are not to mangle the presenta- 
tion of these values in the story it will be 
necessary to return to technique and to the 
perspective established by burlesque. If 
overtly burlesque brings the high down, 
it covertly elevates the low into the high. 
Clemens perceives high values in the west- 
ern vernacular community which Wheeler 
represents. In the frame, for example, the 
narrator says that Wheeler is “good 
natured” and “tranquil,” a person pos- 
sessed of “winning gentleness and simplic- 
ity.” In part this is, as we have seen, to 
be discounted as the comic deadpan, but 
it is also the poise and assurance of one 
who is fully aware, a serenity which rests 
on strength and maturity, not, as the gen- 
teel “Mark Twain” thinks, on stupidity. 
Wheeler braves out, as it were, “Mark 
Twain’s” opinion of him, and finally dem- 
onstrates that his supposed liabilities are 
assets. 

These values are most vividly apparent 
in Wheeler’s general sensibility or style. 
He is relaxed and friendly, in contrast to 
the efforts of his visitor to be imposing 
and superior. He is leisurely. His sentences 
are extended and rounded periods with 
deliberately emphasized climaxes, and the 
windup for his story is as long as the 
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story itself. With a background of physi- 
cal work, mining, as against his visitor’s 
leisure (or the pretense of it), his use of 
the vernacular makes apparent its roots in 
sensuous working relationships with ob- 
jects and people. His talk throws up 
similes and terms growing out of the 
workaday world of steamboating, farm- 
ing, Carpentering, sawyering —a_ sens- 
uously concrete lexicon whose value may 
be suggested by recalling that it was just 
such a texture which Hawthorne so pa- 
tiently sought in keeping his notebook. 
Wheeler’s language ignores official taste 
and has a syntax often not recognized by 
formal grammar. The frog, for example, 
goes whirling through the air “like a 
doughnut” to “nail” a fly on the counter 
of the barroom and then comes down 
“flat-footed and all right, like a cat.” 

The very attitude toward the world, the 
blooming buzzing confusion, is pro- 
foundly different from the traditional 
Stoic and Puritan distrust of color and 
outer shows in favor of the inner and in- 
expressible. The mare plays for the grand- 
stand, not only in order to flout the gen- 
teel expectation, but also to affirm the 
value of doing as well as being, the value 
of gaudy colors and outer excitement. The 
dog Andrew Jackson has the same flair 
for the dramatic. He poses as shabby and 
unprepossessing, “but as soon as money 
was up on him he was a different dog; his 
under-jaw'd begin to stick out like the 
fo’castle of a steamboat, and his teeth 
would uncover and shine like the fur- 
naces.” The vernacular character delights 
in a full-panoplied parade of splendors; 
there is no need for him to hide his assets 
under a sober guise. 


Wheeler's sanctions arise from his place 
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in the mining community; the basis of 
his, and Clemens’, values is community 
established in common work and play. His 
rejection of the pretensions of “Mark 
Twain,” the competitive and hostile in- 
dividualism of the genteel, is based on this 
relaxed and assured position. Wheeler pol- 
arizes the values generated by community, 
as against the inept and grotesque isola- 
tion of individualism. What the genteel 
“Mark Twain” carelessly dismisses in the 


Child Wife 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


She got her way 
by shedding tears 
and being hurt 

in tantrum years. 


As time sped by 
she cried the more 
if he dared pass 


the shaken door. 


One night she heard 
no steps about; 
death and her cad 
had ventured out. 


She went in tears 


to her childhood place, 
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last lines of this story is fraternity. He 
rudely walks out on Wheeler's invitation 
to hear the promising story of the “yaller 
one-eyed cow that didn’t have no tail, 
only just a short stump like a bannanner.” 
In terms of both the burlesque strategy 
and the style, then, Clemens’ story ulti- 
mately asserts the superiority of vernacu- 
lar brotherhood over the competitive 
individualism which 
attitudes, 


animates genteel 


and found her doll 
with its battered face, 


and found her bowl 
and pudding dry: 
how dare her first 
offenders die! 


She found that they, 
too, long ago 
had left her, lost 


in her pool of woe. 


Athirst, she sought 
her childhood well, 
and plunged downdry, 
dark depths of hell. 


| 
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The Double Marriage of Robinson Jeffers 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


1 SHALL approach my subject in a conservative 
way, as befits a middle-aged librarian, by quot- 
ing from a book which,‘if it is not the good 
book, is at least 4 very good book. Webster, I 
mean. Ours is an age of facts and statistics, of 
the isolation of ascertainable data. Emotion is 
suspect, feeling taboo. I have strong feelings 
about my subject, yet I also have facts to sup- 
port them which | began compiling at Occi- 
dental College, thirty years ago, as a student of 
those inspiring teachers of English, C. F. McIn- 
tyre and B. F. Stelter. In asking the reader to 
share my feelings about Robinson Jeffers’ 
poetry, I shall use some of these facts to build 
a footing for us as we go—a few granite step- 
pingstones for our feet, while our minds are 
carried far and wide by this poet's lofty lines. 

What does Webster have to say about poets? 


A poet is one who makes, invents, or composes 
original fables, fictions and the like. One 
endowed with great imaginative, emotional, or 
intuitive power and capable of expressing his 
conceptions, passions or intuitions in language 
marked by poetic beauty. 


My approach then is two-pronged, since 
in addition to asking what Jeffers has made, I 
intend to inquire also into what has made him, 
to seek the major determinants in his gradual 


transformation from the teen age graduate of 
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half a century ago, enamored of sports and 
mountain climbing, to one of the great poets 
of our time who, by his devoted labor, has 
slowly come to occupy one of the few niches 
literature reserves for major poets. 

A great poet does not just happen, nor can 
he be made to order. He is the result of power- 
ful forces operating on a strong and a sensitive 
organism. Education, parentage, environment, 
for example; a woman, a war, economic want 
or security. 

We are ignorant of what made Homer and 
Shakespeare great, for we do not know who 
these mysterious men were—the two greatest 
poets the world has ever produced—but we do 
know what exile did to Dante; or the effect of 
Italy on Browning; of the Irish revolution on 
Yeats; and of the Civil War on Walt Whitman. 
Change and growth are hallmarks of great 
poetry. Think of the progress from Venus and 
Adonis to King Lear and its supreme line 
“Ripeness is all”; or from “I sing the body elec- 
to “When lilacs last in the dooryard 
bloom'd”; and from “I will arise and go now, 


tric” 


and go to Innisfree” to “Under bare Ben Bul- 
ben’s head/In Drumcliff Churchyard Yeats 
is laid.” 

Lesser poets do not change and grow, for 
change and growth are agonies, almost unbear- 


able, and for a poet to be true to his genius, 
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and write what “the tall angel” says he must 


write, means that he must avoid the soft sand 
of easy success and walk where the sharp rocks 
are hard and the footing firm. 

To illustrate the change and growth that 
Robinson Jeffers experienced, I shall cite two 
of his short poems published only a dozen 
years apart. The first dates from 1912, and is 
called “On the Cliff”; it is about the Palos 
Verdes in Southern California: 


Do you remember, dear, that little house 
Built high against the high cliff’s ragged brows 
Over the emerald ocean's level floor 
Where we were sitting, while the quick day 
wore 
To sunset? Ah, how swiftly the day passed, 
Our day, our one sweet day that would not last. 
Altho’ we did not see the sun go down, 
Nor knew till darkness that the sun was gone, 
Because our eyes were blind, while my lips 
drank 
Oblivious love at yours. 
But the sun sank; 
Nor all our urgent wishing had the power 
To lengthen out our day by one poor hour. 


Then twelve years later this poem, “To the 
Stone-Cutters”: 


Stone-cutters fighting time with marble, you 
fore-defeated 

Challengers of oblivion 

Fat cynical earnings, knowing rock splits, 
records fall down, 

The square-limbed Roman letters 

Scale in the thaws, wear in the rain. The poet 
as well 

Builds his monument mockingly; 

For man will be blotted out, the blithe earth 
die, the brave sun 

Die blind and blacken to the heart: 

Yet stones have stood for a thousand years, 
and pained thoughts found 

The honey of peace in old poems. 


What happened to the young bohemian 
athlete to make such a radical change in what 
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he saw and how he said it? What turned the 
inward eye from his own emotional preoccupa- 
tions outward to the external world of rock 
and stars and cyclical history? Two things, 
mainly, operating on a strong and sensitive 
organism, conditioned intellectually by Chris- 
tianity, the classics, English romantic poetry, 
and travel. Just two things: a woman, and a 
change of environment. 

Cherchez la femme, say the French, to 
explain almost any situation; and it is true 
that few creative men have achieved great- 
ness without a woman's help. Whitman's 
mother, Shakespeare's Dark Lady, Browning's 
Elizabeth, Dante's Beatrice, Lawrence's Frieda, 
Yeats’s Maude and Olivia and Georgie (that 
wild Irishman needed three), and Jeffers’ Una 
—"‘more like a woman in a Scotch ballad,” he 
said of her, years later, “passionate, untamed 
and rather heroic—or like a faleon—than like 
any ordinary person.” 

They met at the University of Southern 
California, after Jeffers’ graduation from 
Occidental, where Una had come from Michi- 
gan at the age of sixteen. “She had a powerful, 


ambitious mind,” Jeffers wrote recently. 


Ambitious not for herself, but of life and 
knowledge. She was very beautiful, capable of 
intense joy and passionate resentment, little of 
stature, dowered with great blue eyes and 
heavy bronze hair. It is no wonder that she 
was married at seventeen. 

My first meeting with her was in a class 
devoted to Goethe's Faust, at the University 
of Southern California; for—as she told me 
later—she had stipulated that she must be 
allowed to go to college—part time—after her 
marriage. | have always rather disliked Goethe 
and his fame, thinking that Marlowe's Faustus 
and the Book of Job are greater poems than 
his great one, which derives from them. I can- 
not imagine why I was in that class and Una 
has told me that she resented my presence, 
because I had learned German in Europe; she 
had been first in the class before I joined it. 


Jeffers does not describe himself as he was 
in 1907. In fact, he never describes himself. 
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“Young Greek god” is the phrase said to have 
been applicable to him at the time he met Una. 

It was six years before divorce and remar- 
riage were possible—impassioned years of sepa- 
ration, travel, reckless living, and further 
study. Without Una, Jeffers would still have 
become a poet, but not the kind of poet he 
became. ‘My nature is cold and undiscriminat- 
ing,” he wrote. “She excited and focussed it, 
gave it eyes and nerves and sympathies.” 

For here was a marriage of educated minds 
as well as of beautiful young bodies, a union 
of two natures each incomplete and unfilled 


without the other. “She never saw any of my 


poems until they were finished and typed,” 
Jeffers wrote. “Yet by her presence and con- 
versation she has co-authored every one of 
them. Sometimes I think there must be some 
value in them if only for that reason.” 

The death of Una Jeffers five years ago last 
September ended a union which was one 
of the most wonderful and creative in all 
literature. The dignity with which this man 
has borne his loss is an example for those to 
whom sorrow comes in their turn. 

Una and Robin were married at Tacoma in 
1913. Their plan was to live in England and 
Ireland and on the Continent, but events 
somehow conspired to keep them in America 
until the following year, when the declaration 
of war changed their plans forever. According 
to Jeffers, “...the August news turned us 
to this village of Carmel instead, and when 
the stagecoach topped the hill from Monterey, 
and we looked down through pines and sea- 
fogs on Carmel Bay, it was evident that we had 
come without knowing it to our inevitable 
place.” 

Here then took place a second marriage, of 
a poet and a place, and like his marriage with 
Una, this union with Carmel and the Big 
Sur coast of Monterey County was lasting and 
productive. 

Jeffers had many opportunities to wed other 
women and other places, but none of them 


had the power to grip and to hold him. South- 
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ern California is the setting of his first book 
and part of his second; he never mentioned it 
again. As a region it was too dispersed, too hot 
and dry, the city superficial, the coast flat. In 
those early years the Malibu was closed and 
guarded by armed range-riders. Its coast is 
reminiscent of the Big Sur. If Jeffers had been 
able to settle on it... If... Pure speculation. 

He settled instead at Carmel, and has lived 
there these forty-two years, with a few short 
absences, and the poctry of his lasting fame has 
been written there during uninterrupted hours 
each morning, on any kind of paper at hand, 
line after line, poem after poem, book upon 
book, the lyrics, the narratives, the adaptations 
of Greek tragedy which have made him world- 
famous. 

In 1914 the Monterey coast south from 
Carmel was an isolated, unspoiled region, with 
precisely those elements needed by Jeffers to 
nourish his genius. Let me tell it in his own 
words, for this poet also writes prose of clarity, 
rhythm, and beauty: 


A second piece of pure accident brought us 
to the Monterey Coast mountains, where for 
the first time in my life I could see people 
living—amid magnificent unspoiled scenery— 
essentially as they did in the Idyls or the Sagas, 
or in Homer’s Ithaca. Here was life purged of 
its ephemeral accretions. Men were riding after 
cattle, or plowing the headland, hovered by 
white sea-gulls, as they have done for thou- 
sands of years, and will for thousands of years 
to come. Here was contemporary life that was 
also permanent life; and not shut from the 
modern world but conscious of it and related 
to it; capable of expressing its spirit, but un- 
encumbered by the mass of poetically irrele- 
vant details and complexities that make a 
civilization. 


Writers had come co that coast before 
Jeffers—Jack London, Sinclair Lewis, George 
Sterling, Mary Austin—and many have come 
since. But only Robinson Jeffers has made last- 
ing literature from that union. It was, as he 
said, his inevitable place, and all the subsequent 
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poetry he has written about it has the air of 
grand inevitability that is one mark of major 
poetry. 

A point I want to make now is that Jeffers 
was ready for this marriage to a particular 
environment, as he was ready, after six years 
of bohemianism, for a monogamous marriage 
with Una. He was educated by his father and 
mother, by his teachers and friends in college 
and subsequent universities, at home and 
abroad. He had studied history and literature 
and religion and medicine, forestry and astron- 
omy. He had Goethe’s universal mind. 

And so when he came to Carmel and was 
fired by the natural poetry around him, he was 
ready to deal with it, to absorb the impact of 
one of the most overpoweringly beautiful 
places on earth, and to transmute it into litera- 
ture by the alchemy of art. He was trained to 
think and to see; he had learned the discipline 
of metrical rhymed verse. He could write 
sonnets and odes in the classical form, and he 
knew how to construct a tragedy according to 
Aristotle’s Poetics. Lucretius, Milton, Words- 
worth, and Shelley were some of his masters. No 
great poet has ever been hurt by education; in 
fact, no great poet has been uneducated. For 
great poetry is thought and form and style, 
as well as basic feeling. 

The Bible was another of the master books 
in Jeffers’ education. Some student will make 
a book out of the influence of the Bible on 
Jeffers’ thought and style. He was the son of 
a learned Presbyterian divine. His father wanted 
him to be, like himself, a minister—or else a 
doctor. His Christian education was furthered 
by Occidental College. It was heartbreaking 
not to be able to accept the dogma. All through 
Jeffers’ verse are expressions of sorrowful regret 
that he could not be what many of his friends 
and relatives wanted him to be. Merciless hon- 
esty is another sign of his genius. Yet there 
are still those who want Jeffers to be what 
he is not, a cheerful optimist. His view of 
mankind and of life developed slowly, ripened 
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gradually, and his work was founded as true 
and unswerving as a Roman road; and you 
either take it as it is, and find strength and 
nourishment and direction in it, or you leave 
it alone. It is strong stuff, not for babes or 
shallow optimists—-for those who would have 
the Oedipus Rex in Technicolor. 


“I write verse myself,” Jeffers said, 


but I have no sympathy with the notion that 
the world owes a duty to poetry, or any other 
art. Poetry is not a civilizer, rather the re- 
verse, for great poetry appeals to the most 
primitive instincts. It is not necessarily a 
moralizer; it does not necessarily improve one’s 
character; it does not even teach good man- 
ners. It is a beautiful work of nature, like an 
eagle or a high sunrise. You owe it no duty. 
If you like it, listen to it: if not, let it alone. 


I have mentioned Jeffers’ knowledge of 


Aristotle’s Poetics. His major narrative poems 
are Aristotelian in their form and purpose. 
Constructed after classical models, the narra- 
tives “Cawdor,” “Thurso’s Landing,” and 
“Give Your Heart to the Hawks” succeed in 
effecting a katharsis on the reader, showing 
him the burning away of destructive emotions 
through pain and suffering and death, even as 
in life, with a corresponding relief at the end. 

In spite of his rejection of Christian dogma, 
Jeffers is a Christian moralist. Here is what 
he has written, ex post facto, about his nar- 
rative poems: 


Besides one’s duty to tell the truth and one’s 
duty to shame the devil, it seems to me there 
is a third moral principle for story-tellers. The 
story that heaps emotions or compl xities and 
makes no thoroughfare is a weakening story 
and so I should think an immoral story; but 
the story that through whatever passes attains 
significant release will influence its readers in 
the same sense, and this is good for him, it is 
moral. It is a “happy ending,” for something 
happens, whether marriage or escape or sud- 
den death, a lysis, a freeing of some sort; and 
a settlement, an adjusted balance. 
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As if our blood had labored all around the 
earth from Asia 

To play its mystery before strict judges at 
last, the final ocean and shy... 


Jeffers’ shorter poems about the Montercy 
coast are among his happiest work, often over- 
looked in the excitement created by his tragic 
narratives and Greek adaptations, and yet they 
contain many elements of his genius: feeling 
for history and the passage of time, precise 
observation of the little as well as the large 
things in nature—for birds and flowers and 
rocks—and a vivid and fluent vocabulary, and 
a sense of form. There is a simple nobility 
which distinguishes his best work. Here is a 
short poem entitled “Bixby’s Landing,” about 
the place where the deep canyon is now spanned 
by a beautiful concrete arch, and which was 
the setting for his long poem called “Thurso’s 


Landing”: 


They burned lime on the hill and dropped it 
down here in an iron car 

On a long cable; here the ships warped in 

And took their loads from the engine, the 
water is deep to the cliff. The car 

Hangs half way over in the gape of the gorge, 

Stationed like a north star above the peaks of 
the redwoods, iron perch 

For the little red hawks when they cease from 
hovering 

When they've struck prey; the spider's fling 
of a cable rust-glued to the pulleys. 

The laborers are gone, but what a good 
multitude 

Is here in return: the rich-lichened rock, the 
rose tipped stonecrop, the constant 

Ocean's voices, the cloud-lighted space. 

The kilns are cold on the bill but here in the 
rust of the broken boiler 


Quick lizards lighten, and a rattlesnake flows 

Down the cracked masonry, over the crumbled 
fire-brick. 
In the rotting timbers 

And roofless platforms all the free companies 

Of windy grasses have root and make seed; 
wild buck-wheat blooms in the fat 

Weather-slacked lime from the bursted barrels. 

Two duckhawks darting in the sky of their 
cliff-hung nest are the voice of the headland. 

Wine-hearted solitude, our mother the 
wilderness, 

Men’s failures are often as beautiful as men’s 
triumphs, but your returnings 

Are even more. precious than your first 
presence. 


Jeffers did not follow the path of his father. 
He went his own way, true to his own vision, 
and what he has made as a poet was determined 
inevitably by what his heritage and education 
and life made of him. But I would not end with 


my own words; I would end with his, words 


charged with the magic of his own unmistak- 
able style, sad and strong and beautiful, pos- 
sessing the unfading beauty of true poetry. 
They are from the poem called “Post Mortem”: 


...and like clouds the houses 

Unframe, the granite of the prime 

Stand from the heaps: come storm and wash 
clean: the plaster is all run to the sea and 
the steel 

All rusted; the foreland resumes 

The form we loved when we saw it. Though 
one at the end of the age and far off from 
this place 

Should meet my presence in a poem, 

The ghost would not care but be here, long 
sunset shadow in the seams of the granite, 
and forgotten 

The flesh, a spirit for the stone. 
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Folklorn Peeping Tom 


ROBERT C. STEPHENSON 


Tom, Tom, the Peeping One, 
Stole a look and away he run. 
The look was naughty, 
And Tom got caught. He 
Ought to not have done it, ought he? 


THAT WOULD BE Tom, all over, if it made some 
mention of trespassing. A lieutenant of police 
explained it to me. “If he’s just standing there 
on the sidewalk, fixing to take a look in 
through the window, there ain’t anything 
much we can do about it, except, maybe, to 
tell him to move along. A man’s entitled to 
take a look. You couldn't rightly figure he 
was quite normal if he didn’t take one. But 
trespassing, now, that’s different. You can 
bring him in and get him fined twenty-five 
dollars for trespassing.” 

There you have the difficulty in learning 
about the elusive, wistful fellow. The police, 
though willing to talk, don’t quite see them- 
selves as guardian eunuchs. Their business, 
much more serious, is to patrol real estate. Let 
us only hope that no Marxian critic ever spots 
this moral flaw in our system. Still, we learn one 
thing from the police. Trespassing Tom some- 
times carries a flashlight, which he gently 
plays over the private scene. This is when, as 
Shakespeare says (King Lear, Ill, iv), “Poor 
Tom’s a-cold.” He’s been standing in the dark, 
in a dank garden, at an unrevealing dim 
shutter, and at last even he, long-suffering one, 
grows impatient. But this is out of character. 
Tom is no firefly. Besides, it’s dangerous, Where 
the spectacle had the cat’s-cradle charm of an 
Oriental where it was 


dance; leisurely, 
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abstracted, unself-conscious ritual and dumb- 
show a moment before, it now turns into shrill 
melodrama. The lady screams. The neighbors 
pour out of their houses. Tom drops his flash- 
light, neatly lettered with name and address, 
and runs. So they catch him. 

Perhaps he wanted to be caught. He's con- 
fused. He has no status. He knows he’s not a 
criminal. In this he agrees with psychiatrists, 
deans of student life, and detectives, who all 
alike see him as esseniially harmless and negli- 
gible. What he doesn’t know, most likely, is 
that he’s something more than a dirty-minded 
little knothole addict. Indeed, it would be hard 
for him to believe this. He remembers only 
too well the sordid compulsions he has yielded 
to—peepholes he has actually bored, women’s 
restrooms he has hidden in, where side by side 
the stalls so often have their partitions built 
up on stilts, as if architects allowed for Tom 
and his quiet investigations. With this on 
his conscience, how could he picture himself, 
frantic darter down alleys, abject squirmer 
through backyard bushes, as a seeker after the 
revelation of beauty at last unveiled? Yet the 


poet understands his own quest in Tom’s terms: 


... he, as I guess, 
Had gazed on Nature's naked loveliness, 
Actacon-like, and now he fled astray 
With fechle ste ps o'er the world’s u ilderness, 
And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and 
their prey. 


The trouble is that psychiatrists and deans 


of student life don’t read poetry, much less 
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classic mythology, to their patients. What is 
worse for our purpose, they don’t talk about 
their cases, either. Their files are bursting with 


stories, but unfortunately they themselves are 
too ethical to betray secrets. We must eke out 
meager, anonymous abstracts with the help of 
newspapers and student gossip. Even so, we are 
supported in the conviction that Tom actually 
wants to be caught. For all his stealth, he does 
things conspicuously. He carefully puts on a 
pair of crepe-soled shoes, but he reports to the 
Dean in startling white-duck pants; and later, 
that very evening, when he has to leave a 
lady’s window and sprint for dear life, there 
is a whir of identifiable white-clad legs, his 
own sign manual—or, rather, sign pedal. On 
repeated trips, inviting notice, he carries stones 
and builds himself an observation point where 
a window is inconveniently high. Or shinny- 
ing up a near-by tree, he climbs out onto the 
limb that grazes the window, and it breaks 
under him. Is it unreasonable, asking him to 
know about the rotten limb? He does know, 
this cat-footed prowler, or, at any rate, the 
Great Unconscious knows for him, which 
knows everything. Unless he wanted to be 
caught he wouldn't be so prone to accident 
upon his rounds. As to one point authorities 
agree. Tom feels relief when brought to con- 
fessing. He doesn’t understand himself. He 
“can’t imagine why he does it.” Once exposed, 
he turns to wife (he often has one), to sympa- 
thetic dean, or to doctor for help. “Who gives 
anything to poor Tom?” asks Shakespeare; 
“...Do poor Tom some charity, whom the 
foul fiend vexes.” 

It would be no act of charity to acquaint 
him with the trivial current folklore about him. 
There is, to take a dispiriting example, the 
campus joke about the girl who complained 
of the boys across the street. “They're undress- 
ing in full view of my window,” she reported. 
The housemother looked out. “I can’t see 
them,” she said. “No, of course not,”’ answered 
the girl. “Not from there. But if you stand on 
the dresser and hold onto the top of the window 
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and pull yourself up, then you can see them 
all right.” This might tell Tom that he has a 
sister, but it would hardly increase his self- 
respect. 

The Texas Legislature does better by him. In 
the spring of 1955 a bill, H.B. No. 291, was 
reported out of committee. Entitled “An Act 
making it a misdemeanor for any person to 
enter the premises of another for the purpose 
of looking into any structure at any person 
without consent; prescribing a penalty; defin- 
ing terms; containing a separability clause; 
and declaring an emergency,” it would have 
given Tom a feeling of importance if it had 
passed. It is no small matter to be the subject 
of an emergency; and a misdemeanant has 
status. On the other hand, though, the whole 
thing is once more based upon the humiliating 
incidental feature of trespass. 

Back in 1949 almost identically the same bill 
(H.B. No. 259) was framed. Instead of read- 
ing “to enter the premises of another,” how- 
ever, it specified “to go onto the premises of 
another after dark,” etc. The 1955 bill would 
obviously have got rid of a loop—or is it peep? 
—hole, but admittedly the earlier one shows 
a finer feeling for Tom as artist. Concerning 
this earlier bill there is, furthermore, a model 
piece of folklore. A number of lawyers believe 
that the bill passed in the House but was 
laughed down in the Senate. One of the oppo- 
nents, they claim, Senator Tom Something-or- 
Other, proposed an amendment to exempt 
senators from the penalty for peeping. The 
plain truth is, it happens, that the bill never 
even reached the House, let alone the Senate, 
for it died in committee. 

Perhaps juries have actually done more than 
legislatures to raise Tom in his own estimation. 
Six or seven years ago a righteous father, living 
just off the University of Texas campus, shot 
and horribly wounded a student for, as he 
claimed, peeping at his daughters. The victim 
denied the act alleged, claiming that he had 
not even trespassed, but merely reached across 
a fence to pick a peach. A jury before whom 
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the defendant was tried for aggravated assault 
found the latter not guilty. The jurors were, 
presumably, twelve normal men “entitled to 
take a look.” 

Even this judgment is insufficient to restore 
Tom’s self-respect completely. The only thing 
that can do that is a reminder of the royal 
lines from which he comes. Like much in our 
culture, he brings the Oriental.and the Gre- 
cian together in a complex. 

Most poetical, if not most ancient, of his 
forebears is Actaeon, whose myth tells how he 
stumbled upon the forbidden precincts in 
which Diana was bathing. Observe that this 
was trespass, however inadvertent; but it was 
not for this, ic was for gazing upon her naked 
beauty that the goddess dashed water into his 
eyes and turned him into a stag to be hunted 
down by his own hounds. All of the elements 
of Tom's behavior are here, done in the images 
of poetry: intrusion, vision, blinding (for it 
is blinding to be turned into a beast incapable 
of the vision) , yes, blinding, and panic-stricken 
flight, of which the stag is the symbol. 

Peculiar to Tom’s Hebrew avatars, which 
we may consider the specially religious ones, is 
the absence of retribution. Here we find no 
nympholeptic frenzy, no intrusion upon divin- 
ity, and hence no need to punish. It is true 
that David is grievously chastised in the first 
fruits of his marriage with Bathsheba, and the 
elders who have spied upon Susanna’s bath are 
put to death. But in the one case punishment 
is for sending Uriah to his death, and in the 
other for bringing false testimony; in neither 
for the peeping itself. 

In another oriental tale, so far from there 
being retribution, there is reward. The Sultan 
orders all persons to remain within doors until 
the Princess Badroulboudour has passed by on 
her way to the bath and returned to the palace. 
Presumably the penalty for disobedience is 
death. But we know how compulsively Alad- 
din disregards the injunction, how he hides 


behind the door of the bathhouse, gazes his 
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fill upon the unveiled beauty of the Princess, 
and finally, with the help of a jinni, wins 
her hand. 

These—Actaeon, the lustful elders, King 
David, and Aladdin—are the giants from 
whom Tom of the furtive ways and the sneak- 
ers is descended. As ancient gods become the 
petulant fairies of later times and other faiths, 
so mighty espiers and intruders become back- 
alley prowlers, little men with gimlet, flash- 
light, and binoculars. The mighty are fallen, 
and upon evil ways. Yet they are still gazers or 
chancers upon “naked loveliness,” even though 
Tennyson, in “Godiva,” misrepresents this. 
To him, Tom of Coventry—who gives his 
name, even in retrospect, to this sort of con- 
duct—is only the knavish “fatal byword of 
all years to come.” To us, Tom is the 
eponym that assembles the stories into one. 
Like Aladdin, he ignored a command to retire 
and avert his gaze, for Godiva had “sent a 
herald forth.” Instead of obeying, “boring a 
little auger-hole in fear,” he peeped. Like 
Actaeon, he was punished in the offending 
member: 


His eyes, before they had their will, 
Were shrivell’d into darkness in his head 
And dropt before him. So the Powers, who 
wait 
On noble deeds, cancell’d a sense misused, 


Part of this I reject as prudery. Unless they 
have turned morose since the days of David 
and Diana, the Powers do not blind before 
eyes have “had their will,” and if they do, never 
heap illogic upon cruel and unnatural punish- 
ment by calling this the canceling of “a sense 
misused,” 

But I must chietly protest at the poetic 
injustice, the implication that Tom is punished 
for ingratitude, inasmuch as Godiva is bring- 
ing him relief from exorbitant taxes. He was, 
says the poet, a “low churl, compact of thank- 
less earth.” This is poetically incorrect. Calli- 


tropic Tom was blinded by the white blaze 
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of beauty, as are those who stare upon the sun; 
as Homer was; as Tennyson himself would 
have been if, throughout a long lifetime, he had 
not worn the smoked glasses of Victorianism. 
He would have admitted this, except that he 
couldn't forgive Tom for that auger-hole, that 
illicit camera obscura. 

Perhaps because Tom is this inconsequential 
wielder of the auger—neither quite tragic nor 
quite comic, but only pathetic—ballad, tale, 
and proverb have almost ignored him. It is 
possible, though, that he has perched in the 
very last eyrie where anyone would dream of 
hunting him out. It is the most treacherous 
of detective tales where the detective himself, 
or the mousy member of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, turns out to 
be the criminal. What if, with a like gift for 
hypocrisy, Tom has wormed his way into the 
Society of Mother Goose? What would the 
amateur censors say to that? What wouldn't 
they say after a critical second look at “Wee 
Willie Winkie,” who 


Runs through the town, 
Upstairs and downstairs, 

In his nightgown; 
Rapping at the window, 

Crying at the lock, 


Are the children in their beds, 


For it’s now ten o'clock?” 


We have been the victims of suggestion. 
Because Winkie is a wee fellow, we suppose 
him to be a mere child, and picture him so. 
But what keeps him from being a dwarfish and 
prurient oldster? The nightgown throws us 
off. And yet, of Tom in a nightgown, 


But that | am forbid, 


Obviously we must not make hasty assump- 
tions about Winkie’s age. Neither should we 
pass by that “rapping at the window” without 
question. How do we know that he didn’t peep 
before rapping? Wasn’t it even a duty to him- 
self to do so? It is beneath a man to rap at 
windows of empty rooms; and when standing 
alone in the dark, what supererogatory ostenta- 
tion to gaze aside before rapping! Winkie 
peeped, be sure of chat, the more so if you 
accept the historical interpretation of Winkie 
as a lampoon of William II. To Jacobites who 
saw William as rex diabolorum, pious peeping 
would have seemed a natural Protestant 


hypocrisy. 


Afterthoughts on an Anniversary 


JOHN CHAPMAN 


AMUSING and nostalgic as were the reminis- 
cences of Lon Tinkle, Henry Nash Smith, and 
J. Frank Dobie on the fortieth anniversary of 
the Southwest Review last fall, 1 could not 
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escape the impression that they avoided the 
main issues. Perhaps it’s better to be polite on 
ceremonial occasions, but when the show is 
over there's also a time for sober afterthought. 
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However cheerful many of our memories 


may be, the Review was in its early days rather 
serious business for all concerned. There were 
financial problems of the most vexing charac- 
ter, for which various remedies proved inef- 
fectual; there was the persistent problem of 
finding reasonably good material to publish— 
gratis, so far as most of the authors were 
concerned; there was the problem for a good 
part of the time of getting out a postgraduate 
level periodical with little more than under- 
graduate help. Proofreaders were inexpert, to 
say the least, while the preoccupied editor could 
not properly superintend his halting staff. 

Finally, underlying all the confusion piled 
upon commotion, there was the unavoidable— 
and nearly insoluble—question of what kind 
of magazine the Review should be or become. 
It is with these elements of the story that we 
are now concerned. Whatever the Review was 
or is, it usually has had an idea behind it— 
ofttimes very far behind, it is true, but never- 
theless a concept possessing sufficient validity 
to attract friends and produce foes. This part 
of the story calls for a telling. 

For two or three years after the Review came 
to Dallas in 1924, under the editorship of Jay 
B. Hubbell and George Bond it became one 
of the small, advance-guard literary journals 
that were then breaking out all over the coun- 
try. Bond, by some alchemical process—for 
he had no gold—managed to bring out issues 
that contain some of the greatest names ever 
to appear in the magazine. Among journals of 
its kind, the Southwest 
achieved distinction and recognition. 

Then Bond left for a job in New York, and 


for a precarious year the publication struggled 


Review quickly 


along on accumulated and largely unsolicited 
manuscripts while Professor Hubbell, now 
joined in editorship by John H. McGinnis, 
undertook to keep the Review coming out at 
least often enough to assure subscribers that 
the magazine still existed. Those were thin 
and on the whole undistinguished issues, but 
they revealed the first wobblings of what was 
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afterward to constitute the direction of the 
journal. 

For McGinnis, at his book review desk at 
the Dallas News, was alert to the trend to- 
ward regionalism that was just becoming a 
literary fashion. Moreover, through his ac- 
quaintance with J. Frank Dobie and Walter 
Prescott Webb at Austin, he was prepared to 
go along. Through his own reading and re- 
views, he wa? able to learn where some other 
potential contributors were. In the summer of 
1926, for example, at his own expense he 
undertook a trip to that remote center of cul- 
ture, Santa Fe, and persuaded Mary Austin 
and Frank Applegate to send along some mate- 
rial—without charge. On the way back he 
stopped by El Paso and talked Duncan Aik- 
man into giving him a chapter or two from 
the material which subsequently was published 
as Calamity Jane and the Lady Wildcats, Quite 
aside from the manuscripts, that trip settled 
the policy of the magazine. For McGinnis re- 
turned to Dallas convinced that only by con- 
centrating on the region indicated in the name 
of the journal could he produce a periodical of 
recognizable and distinct character. 

It was typical of McGinnis that he should 
have realized not just that by this means only 
could his journal convey a quality, but also 
that his best chance to secure contributors lay 
in his ability to offer a publishing outlet to 
a considerable number of new writers who 
might have failed of publication elsewhere 
but who nevertheless seemed to have promise. 
For many, such a chance to get into print— 
at no expense to themselves was reward 
enough; for others who had already begun 
to achieve some national standing, there was 
a sort of satisfaction in bolstering a periodical 
which dared to assert that not all the glory 
that was Greece had descended upon Boston 
and New York. 

When Henry Nash Smith returned from a 
year at Harvard to carry on the main job of 


publication, and Professor Hubbell departed 


from Dallas to take the top position at Duke, 
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the ideas and influence of McGinnis were left 
in possession of the field. Soon they became 
conscious, deliberate, and outspoken. The 
magazine was to deal with all things related 
to its area, but it would also from time to time 
carry pertinent comment on foreign affairs, 
however indirectly those affairs might impinge 
upon the region. 

If there is anything that can be said truly 
of John Hathaway McGinnis—and it is a 
point upon which I think he would readily 
agree—it is that he is an idea man. His ideas 
for the development of the southwestern theme 
emphatically included study and criticism of 
all aesthetic forms of life. As for other forms, 
they might do if they were interesting and 
were aesthetically expressed. Art, architecture, 
music, all the slightly less lively arts had to be 
covered in periodical. 

He had some other concrete ideas, too. In- 
separable in all McGinnis’ thinking were writ- 
ing and books. He could very quickly outline 
a series of volumes that needed to be written, 
the chapters of which might appear serially in 


the Review. His trip to Taos resulted not only 


in the acquisition of some manuscripts, but 
also in one of his own rare, almost unique con- 
tributions to the magazine. The McGinnis 
essay on Taos, however, was intended to be no 
more than a starter for a Review series to be 
called “Cities and Towns of the Southwest,” 
and almost certainly to be published subse- 
quently in book form under the same title. 
That the chapters in this potential volume 
might be the work of several writers and that 
the series might take twenty years to complete 
were considerations beneath notice. Implicit 
were McGinnis’ complete disdain of haste and 
his total concern with excellence. If an in- 
dividual chapter were not good enough, it 
would be rejected and the right person awaited 
to write the sort of town “profile” McGinnis 
wanted. If not enough good papers should 
reach the Review to permit a volume, that 
was a far better thing than to force a poor 
book into print. 
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McGinnis was insatiable and_ relentless. 
Among his confreres at S.M.U. was Samuel 
Wood Geiser, chairman of the biology depart- 
ment. Through devious channels the editor 
learned that Geiser had shown some interest in 
the history of early scientific exploration in 
the Southwest. For McGinnis the prospect of 
a diligent, scholarly, and productive man from 
whom he might wring reams of manuscript 
was quite enough. The torture was delicately 
applied; night after sweaty night, and far into 
the early morning, Geiser toiled. If there was 
a moment of relaxation or of disgust on the 
writer’s part, a gentle turn of the screw was 
enough to set him in motion again. In the 
course of time Geiser produced the whole series 
called ‘Naturalists of the Frontier,” and saw 
it in book form. 

In short, McGinnis saw in anyone who had 
a set of consecutive ideas the potential author 
of a series of papers which might become a 
book. Extended serialization of related papers, 
appearing over the years at irregular intervals, 
became almost a trademark of the magazine. 

This episodic type of serialization, whether 
McGinnis deliberately chose it or not, was a 
form almost imperative in view of the charac- 
ter of his writers. Almost none was a profes- 
sional. Nearly all of them had a good many 
other things to do and were able to write only 
at odd moments. For such individuals, who 
usually in addition wrote without pay, a sys- 
tem of rigid deadlines and regular production 
of copy would have been almost an impos- 
sibility. For McGinnis himself such a system 
would have been intolerable. 

The editor's large plans had somehow to be 
implemented. And a means of implementation 
was at hand in the persons of certain of Mc- 
Ginnis’ students, who usually prepared for 
their Review work by earlier stints as assistants 
on the Book Page of the Dallas Morning News. 
That the Southwest Review has maintained a 
continuum and consistency of attitude over its 
three decades in Dallas should be no matter of 
wonderment, for with the exception of possibly 
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four years of that time its editorial staff has 
been either McGinnis himself or some one or 
several of the young men he trained—and it 
still has one of McGinnis’ former students as 
editor and no fewer than five of them on its 
list of twelve contributing editors. 


DURING the first few years after McGinnis 
had set its course, there was little change in 
the direction or intention of the Review. But 
the depression eventually produced its effect. 
§.M.U. found it increasingly difficult to sup- 
port its position of patron of art and thought. 
A solution had to be discovered. I don’t know 
who was responsible, Henry Smith or Lon 
Tinkle or both—certainly not McGinnis. The 
result in any event was a resounding mésal- 
liance with Louisiana State University. It may 
well have been argued that since the geographic 
limit of the Southwest was quite uncertain, it 
was possible it might extend toward New Or- 
leans as flexibly as toward Santa Fe. More- 
over, there were writers and money in Baton 
Rouge. 

The rapprochement between the group at 
Dallas and a small contingent of young writers 
and critics at Baton Rouge produced for a time 
a significant deviation toward something like, 
say, the Sewanee Review. Readers of the South- 
west Review began to see more fiction, more 
poetry, and quite a bit more literary criticism. 
The combined effect was not bad, but it cer- 
tainly was not McGinnis. As time went on the 
attitude of the people at Baton Rouge began to 
change. Regionalism on the bayou became 
agrarianism anywhere one could establish 
squatter’s rights. Praise of the simple life, songs 
of the charm of country began to appear. At 
this McGinnis seems to have snorted and pawed 
the earth. Rustication was a bad word; senti- 
mentality was worse than profanity. I gather 
that spiritually he lowered his head and 
charged. That was the end of agrarianism and 
Baton Rouge. The finer things of life again 
lay abandoned on the doorstep of $.M.U. 

Fortunately the depression had become more 
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bearable, and the university administration was 
definitely more sympathetic. But Smith for- 
sook the Southwest for another and longer dose 
of Harvard, and McGinnis, with Tinkle and 
the present editor, returned to the quite un- 
even tenor of the southwestern way. The maga- 
zine once again assumed much the character 
it had had in the halcyon years. And so it con- 
tinued until the outbreak of World War IL. 
Perhaps by that time even for McGinnis the 
recurrent quarterly crisis of publication had 
begun to lose some of its charm. Certainly he 
had lost through one cause or another most of 
the young men on whom he had depended for 
help. From Austin came word that a very suit- 
able man to run the Review and possibly to 
manage the new University Press at $.M.U.— 
long one of McGinnis’ pet projects—was avail- 


able. Donald Day came on the scene. I don't 


know the details; certainly there was striking 


incompatibility. McGinnis resigned from his 
position as editor. The next three years saw the 
Review change in style, format, and flavor. It 
ceased to be particularly southwestern or to 
have particular meaning in the area. Circula- 
tion increased, though, “fd some prominent 
names appeared in the table of contents. It 
would be grossly unfair to say that the periodi- 
cal deteriorated, however much it may have 
changed. Perhaps it would not be incorrect to 
say that it seemed to model itself upon Harp- 
er’s. Then the war ended, Day departed; and 
the present editor returned from service to take 
over the Review and the University Press. 
Since that time the Review has returned to 
some of its former intention, but a new and 
noteworthy emphasis is evident. The magazine 
is much more concerned than ever before with 
political and socio-economic problems. These 
problems affect the nation—and the world—- 
as a whole, but of course affect the Southwest 
as much as another area. If objection is indi- 
cated, it is that Review writings on these topics 
too frequently concern themselves with politi- 
cal theory, say, on the world-wide level; one 


misses the immediate sharpening of point that 
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might result from clear and present application 
to a specific region. I think, too, there has 
been much more poetry and fiction than during 
the earlier days when McGinnis said, “One 


short story in any issue is nearly one too 


many.” In this sense the Review has returned 
part way to the characteristics that marked 
it under Bond's editorship. Perhaps the present- 
day Review may almost be summarized as an 
attempt to blend judiciously the Bond, the 
McGinnis, and the Day varieties. 

Any critical estimate of such a venture as 
the Southwest Review that ignored the nature 
of the medium would be incomplete. The 
magazine has to be considered as a quarterly. 
Such a journal cannot hope to print scoops 
so far as news is concerned, but it can hope 
to deal in what might be called scoops of the 
intellect and imagination. In other words, it 
can and should serve as a medium for the ex- 
pression of new ideas, limited solely by the 
capacity of the people whom the editor can 
induce to contribute. 

Even if a quarterly cannot hope to compete 
in timeliness with the daily newspaper, it has 
a certain advantage a daily can never achieve. 
It is possible for the quarterly to do precisely 
what its name indicates—to review. The daily 
reporter working toward a deadline a few 
hours away can, after all, only report. He has 
no time—usually—to establish a clear and con- 
nected background. Frequently when conse- 
quential events take place he may be off on 
another beat, or he may completely miss the 
causal relationship between his current assign- 
ment and a happening covered two months 
earlier by another reporter. The discovery and 
exploration of relationships is pre-eminently 
the domain of the review that is monthly or 
quarterly. The quarterly may also, if it pleases 
the editor, act as a sort of court of appeals, be- 
fore which the judgment of daily editors may 
be weighed and perhaps reversed. 

Finally, as the Southwest Review enters its 
fourth decade in Dallas, having given up any 
idea of defining the region of the Southwest, 
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its editors face the question of regionalism. 
Someone has recently told me that regionalism 
is thoroughly old hat. Thought undoubtedly 
has its current styles the same as hats or clothes, 
but there is regionalism and there is Regional- 
ism. The capitalized kind never had very much 
in its favor, anyhow. It was self-conscious even 
when Mary Austin sponsored it. By now every- 
body has had enough of that variety. The fact 
remains, however, that we do live in a region 
which possesses certain characteristics climati- 
cally and geographically and otherwise. Air- 
condition as we will, we can’t escape the 
environment in which we live. And since all 
of the environment and all of us together 
constitute a biological system, the elements of 
which constantly interact on each other, we 
might as well face regionalism. 

From now on, though, we should take it 
with a difference. Since the Regionalists have 
done their job, we can afford comfortably and 
maybe resignedly to admit that we inhabit a 
region and that it has an effect on us. Like 
elements in any biological system, we have no 
occasion either to rejoice or to despair over the 
fact. Since the forerunners like Mary Austin 
long ago showed us that people who live in 
the Southwest aren’t really living in New 
England or in France, the idea has lost its 
novelty. From the conscious it has sunk into 
the subconscious, from pose it has gone into 
poise; and when that sort of change takes place, 
something good may well come of it. 

Such change becomes apparent first in 
aesthetic and critical expression. Without being 
particularly aware that he is different from a 
painter in Cincinnati, the painter in the South- 
west will get a light and color in his canvas 
that will be distinctive. Indeed, a perceptive 
critic from Cincinnati has already made pre- 
cisely that comment—though among south- 
western viewers this characteristic had en- 
tirely escaped notice. It is this kind of regional- 
ism that the Southwest Review should find and 
use—as a part of its regular business, not as a 
crusade. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE VI 


weeks is slightly a musical festival and almost 
wholly a community catharsis. It has high 
therapeutic value and is nothing like as damag- 
ing as a Halloween orgy or a lynching. 

Dallas, like many other cities, boils operati- 
cally during a visit each May of New York’s 
Metropolitan. The season just concluded in 
Dallas consisted of Offenbach’s The Tales of 
Hoff mann, Donizetti's Don Pasquale followed 
by a ballet called Soiree (to a score by Rossini 
by way of Benjamin Britten), Puccini’s Tosca, 
and Wagner’s Die Meistersinger (for the first 
time of recent record). This was a little laugh- 
heavy, since only Tosca resolved itself in tra- 
ditional operatic vengeance and murder, On 
the whole, though, it was a diversified musical 
experience, and we lament that we could not 
have heard it all. We could not hear the music 
for the audience chatter—and this may have 
been more instructive. As it happened we made 
our notes not on the performances but on the 
audiences. 

By temperament we are somewhat ascetic, 
While we like our creature comforts, we are 
not piggish about them. If we have a blanket 
against the winter’s cold, we don’t care who 
has a quilt. If a man has neither blanket nor 
quilt and is not particularly offensive, he can 
have part or all of ours. We have no ambition 
to own the handsomest oak tree in the world, 
feeling that it belongs in a public park for 
all to enjoy. We have a strong conviction that 
the best of paintings belong in museums and 
not on dining room walls. Goodies of litera- 
ture, music, and the drama should be available 
to everybody at the cheapest prices practical 
to the matter of solvency. 

It is upsetting, therefore, to discover in an 
opera season the cruel, homicidal drive to ex- 
clusive possession that afflicts nine-tenths of 
our fellow-men, including many with reputa- 
tions as philanthropists. The first manifesta- 
tion in the opera house lobby is the former 
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globe-trotter. Is tonight’s opera The Tales of 
Hoff mann? It is too bad that you did not hear 
it at the Paris Opera last fall where it had 
voices, style, scenery, and grandeur beyond 
duplication, 

Is this afternoon's opera Die Meistersinger? 
Our traveling friend heard it in Bayreuth 
which is, of course, the only place to hear 
Wagner. It would be pure hostility to engage 
in argument. Until a few years ago you 
couldn’t hear anything in bombed-out Bay- 
reuth. Decades ‘before the war Bayreuth was 
deplored for its scenic antiquities. If Die Meis- 
tersinger were heard in Bayreuth two seasons 
back, it was probably without much scenic or 
costume investiture. For Bayreuth cannot 
afford today even such scenery as the Metro- 
politan can. 

If Die Meistersinger had been witnessed in 
Bayreuth, the Hans Sachs most probably was 
Otto Edelmann, a fine artist. Still the Hans 
Sachs of a Dallas Meisfersinger was also Otto 
Edelmann, with a higher fee. Germany ac- 
cepts America’s Eleanor Steber as a soprano 
superior to most of Germany's, and regards 
her as 2 divine Eva in Die Meistersinger. There 
should be no invidious comparisons between a 
Fair Park and a Festspielhaus heroine. 

The same tourist will inform all within hear- 
ing, “I heard Don Pasquale at the Rome Opera 
last year.” Why this was better than hearing 
Don Pasquale in Dallas’ State Fair Auditorium 
could not be explained. 

More Dallasites get to New York than get 
to Salzburg, Edinburgh, Bayreuth, Milan, or 
Paris. So they are in the State Fair Audito- 
rium lobby to tell you that they heard Tosca 
at the Metropolitan itself and not on the 
prairie. 

We quote one verbatim: “Things always 
sound better at the Metropolitan. Then there 
is an atmosphere that simply gets you. You 
can’t enjoy opera in that barn we have here.” 

“You are luckier than I,” would be the 
right thing to say, “but you can’t deny us 
peasants our pleasures, such as they are.” 


But the fact remains that the State Fair 
Auditorium in Dallas is infinitely the better 
hall for opera. If the seventy-three-year-old 


Metropolitan contributes to the self-satisfac- 
tions of the “exclusive experience” snob, it 
has served its only purpose. 

Acoustically it is inferior, for the simple 
reason that it has no resonance. The singer 
might as well be emitting sounds to the canopy 
of heaven and a wall of Lewisohn Stadium 
seats. State Fair Auditorium sightlines are 
good both downstairs and in the balcony. Not 
all the stage is visible from an appreciable 
number of the Metropolitan Opera House 
seats. 

Several points could be made but never are. 
The Metropolitan Orchestra is often too loud 
at State Fair Auditorium, which it is also in 
the Metropolitan pit. The Auditorium stage 
does not have quite the depth of the Metro- 
politan’s. For this, technical adjustments are 
made. 


i” THE ego-aggrandizer has no distinctive 
experiences to cite, he goes another way. He 
literally “joins” the company, burrows to an 
inside and privileged position with the so- 
called celebrities. From this stance he is able 
to condescend a bit to his benighted neighbor 
who only goes to opera and then goes back 
home. 

Weeks before the company arrives in Dallas, 
we supply on request dozens of touring itiner- 
aries showing where the stars can be reached 
in transit. Somebody is going to invite Richard 
Tucker “to an intimate little supper—nothing 
fancy—just things and people he will like.” 
If Mr. Tucker, who like all artists finds “inti- 
mate little suppers” a help to the per diem 
food allowance, has accepted the dinner spree, 
he has made a friend and press agent for life. 

In the lobby the host will never accost us 
with, “Didn't you like Tucker?” 

It will be, “How do you think my boy Dick 
did?” 


We always answer, “Dick who?” 
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“Dick. Why, Dick Tucker.” 

“Oh, excuse me. We only know him as 
Richard Tucker.” 

That is true, but we have met people who 
know Richard Tucker as “Rube.” 

We are not one to deny the local children 
their first mame-dropping delights with 
Blanche, Roberta, Zinka, Bob, Cesare (or 
Chuck), Otto, or Pinky (for Jan Peerce). 
They do get troublesome, though. It is not 
enough for them to be on tu-toi terms with 
greatness; in their view, the greatness becomes 
unchallengeable. Let the tenor who dined Fri- 
day night split a high B Flat Saturday after- 
noon, and what is said about the critic who 
reports same in the daily press shouldn’t be 
said even about a tenor. 

For one party-giver there are a thousand 
who have neither the conspiratorial brass nor 
the persistence to annex celebrities socially. 
And, of course, the ratio oi the untraveled to 
the traveled is two thousand to one. How, 
then, do the rest burnish and display their egos 
in the operatic fiesta? They do it easily and 
without outside help. It is merely by proclaim- 
ing their wide orientation in things cultural 
and an exquisite standard of taste that cannot 
be met outside old Henry C. Lahee’s Great 
Singers of Today and Yesterday, a rhapsody 
published in 1898 by L. C. Page & Company 
of Boston. 

This book, which has some valuable biog- 
raphical data in it, is now out of print. Few 
patrons of modern opera have either read it or 
heard about it. Few libraries retain it on their 
shelves. Its impact, however, was powerful; 
its judgments have controlled America’s musi- 
cal thinking, especially in regard to vocalists, 
for two generations. 

The theme is that there was a golden age of 
singing and this isn’t it. Today never is. So 
when Rosa Ponselle, Maria Barrientos, Benja- 
mino Gigli, and Lawrence Tibbett were holding 
forth at the Metropolitan the consensus was 
that they were good but could not compare 
with Emmy Destinn, Geraldine Farrar, Pas- 
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quale Amato, or Enrico Caruso of a day just 
passed. 

The most cursory research on the Caruso- 
Farrar era uncovers critiques that paid the 
singers of that day qualified respect but com- 
pared them regretfully to the age of Jean de 
Reszke and Marcella Sembrich. An opera like 
Don Pasquale, given in 1956 in Dallas with 
Charles Anthony, Fernando Corena, Robert 
Merrill, and Roberta Peters, is bait for the 
snobbery that takes its stand in a yesterday it 
never knew. 


IT HAPPENS that composer Gactano Donizetti 
wrote Don Pasquale in 1843 on commercial 
commission for the Puritani quartet. These 
were four opera stars who had made their 
reputations in Bellini’s show-off vocalism of 
the opera | Puritani: Giulia Grisi, a soprano; 
Mario, a tenor known only by his first name; 
Antonio Tamburini, an elegant baritone; and 
Luigi Lablache, a giant of a man with a thun- 
derous voice. 

Mario was the newcomer, having replaced 
the tenor Rubini, who had come to the end. 
Mario was actually the Comte di Candia, a 
nobleman who adopted a stage name when he 
slipped in the social scale to become a profes- 
sional. Later he married the talented Grisi. 

The aim of Don Pasquale was vehicular. 
Donizetti wanted to show off these voices and 
afford them abundant opportunities for vir- 
tuosity—legato serenades for tenor, a cantabile 
aria for baritone, patter songs for the basso, 
and a display aria for soprano. The design was 
meretricious, but you can no more condemn 
Donizetti than you can a Jack Benny gag 
writer. 

Many operas were composed a century or 
more ago for no other purpose than to exploit 
the pyrotechnics of singing. Don Pasquale sur- 
vives because it has a minor but distinctly 
viable melodic charm. Now one can read about 
the prowess of the Puritani quartet just as one 
can study reports of Paganini’s and De Beroit’s 
miraculous genius with the violin; of Liszt's, 
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Von Biilow’s, and Rubinstein’s leonine treat- 
ment of the piano keys. 

But what were these people really like? 
They lived in a pre-gramophone period and 


there is no audible evidence. There are imper- 
fect recordings by Patti, Melba, Sembrich, 
Tamagno, De Lucia, Plancon, Nordica, and 
Madame Charles Cahier which show style and 
talent if one listens with compensating relaxa- 
tion of standards. 

Were they so much better than today’s 
artists? The answer should be an emphatic 
“No!” It is doubtful that the human throat 
or the human fingers were any better in 1856 
than in 1956. We must remember that Grisi’s 
trill and shake were new and sensational for 
her audiences. Today’s coloraturas trill and 
shake in first-year lessons, and if they can't 
show more they go back home to the church 
choirs and vocal studios. 

The blended octave playing of Von Biilow 
or the dazzling arpeggios of Liszt are now 
the attainment of any fellowship pianist in a 
major conservatory. Trying for a historical 
viewpoint on a 1956 Don Pasquale at the 
Metropolitan, we would come up with the 
following findings: 

1. Giulia Grisi probably sang no better 
than Roberta Peters, and wasn’t half as cuddly. 

2. Mario could sing better than Charles 
Anthony, a promising beginner, and made a 
more elegant stage figure. 

3. Tamburini probably could outact Rob- 
ert Merrill but never outsing him. 

4. Lablache probably could outsing and 
outact Fernande Corena—who was, neverthe- 
less, the best-liked personality of the 1956 Don 
Pasquale. 

5. We forget who conducted the 1843 Don 
Pasquale premiere and we won't look it up, 
but we can declare he had not a particle of 
the musical appreciation of Thomas Schippers, 
who conducted it in 1955-56 at the Metro- 
politan. The music, qua music, never before 
had been found. 

6. The opera buffa in its pristine day never 
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enjoyed the scenic and directional values it 
had in our most recent production. 

The contemporary Don Pasquale emerged 
with justice done to its vocal writing and with 
more ample realization of its successful theatri- 
cal qualities than any earlier audience has 
known. Yet there are many who trot out 
cherished recordings of Bori shrieking ‘So 
Anch’ Io la Virtu Magica” and Schipa’s “Com’ 
e Gentil” to prove modern opera's poor vocal 
estate. 

The truth is that opera never has had such 
good singing as it has today, in all roles, minor 
as well as major. The supply of competent 
singers, personable as well as vocal, never has 
been larger. 


THe “my standards are high” mob had even 
a better time with the Metropolitan’s current 
version of Tosca. The effort is, in our opinion, 
as much of an unsuccess as the other Toscas 
tried since the 1920's. We wouldn't say that 
the Dallas audience of 1956, on the whole, did 
not like it. Probably it responded more sym- 
pathetically than it should have. But then, 
Puccini's music, especially in the second act, 


is among the mightiest inspirations of opera, 
and it takes a lot to kill its effect. 


Our memoranda on lobby talk show a heat 
of indignation that almost won us to the side 
of the Metropolitan. The comment was froth- 
ing, as if the Metropolitan Opera Association 
had bilked everybody in a shell game. It never 
occurred to the legion being so vocal that 
their remarks told far more about themselves 
than about Tosca. 

There was the obvious objection that Miss 
Milanov in the title role was big, stout, and, 
to put it tenderly, nondecorative. Her would- 
be seducer, “aron Scarpia, was sung by Leon- 
ard Warren, a baritone who adds mightily to 
opera’s high total on the avoirdupois scales. 
He manifested his passion by biting the back 
of Miss Milanov’s neck, which we judged was 
the only anatomical part easily accessible. 

But to grow angry over physical implausi- 
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bility in opera is as uncivilized as hooting the 
village idiot. Some vocal connoisseurs are un- 
convinced by Miss Milanov’s singing and some 
others, perhaps more, think hers is one of the 
grandest voices of all time. Her visual inade- 
quacies are a small price to pay for prodigious 
outpourings of tone. 

Mr. Warren has been the best baritone in 
America as far as natural endowment is con- 
cerned. For his own reasons he altered his 
method in favor of pure rather than pealing 
bel canto emission. He still served Scarpia’s 
music well, but failed down the line both in 
vocal magnificence and in histrionic subtlety. 

The conducting was turned over to the 
Metropolitan’s most eminent guest, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, permanent conductor, no less, of 
the New York Philharmonic - Symphony. 
Mitropoulos also has a towering operatic repu- 
tation from Europe. 

His approach to an operatic score seems to 
be the delivery of big scenes and never a con- 
ception of the drama as a whole. His Tosca 
was no different, “touches” for all acts and 
durchgedacht not at all. Mario’s “Recondita 
Armonia” was a soaring rhapsody but, by 
melodramatic canon, too slow. Miss Milanov’s 
“Vissi d’Arte’’ was conceived as a prayer and 
not the dramatic appeal that it is. 

The “Te Deum” at the end of Act I was 
symphonic and magnificent. So, in large part, 
were the symphonic measure that closed Act II 
with the stabbing of Scarpia and the placement 
of cross on his chest and candles about his 
head. 

Tosca was “revised” by the Metropolitan's 
Athens-born regisseur, Dino Yannopoulos, who 
has both craft and bad mannerisms. Often he 
stirs up background comprimario or chorus 
figures to diversive action while important 
singing is going on. Being a functionary, Mr. 
Yannopoulos often is high-pressured into mak- 
ing mise en scene different for the sake of being 
different. 

The Metropolitan’s Act I is full of ritualis- 
tic errors, although Mario’s painting of a 
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mural teicii of a portrait in a chapel is made 
more logical. Act Il, despite a more convinc- 
ing Farnese Palace, is a hash. The mere ar- 
rangement of desk, breakfast table, and en- 


! 
trance to the torture room mixes up the libret- 


tists, who knew what they were doing, and 
results in awkward singing. The last act is silly. 

But all this was a mistaken effort to re- 
invigorate an opera which, if not exactly dead, 
is certainly recalcitrant. The Met’s reforms, 
honestly conceived, don’t come off—which is 
not, incidentally, the first theatrical flop of 
history. 

Tosca has too much good music and too 
much theatricality to lose these days. It has 
been a problem for two decades largely through 
the lack of a dominating Tosca and a theatri- 
cal shift in melodramatic values. The Metro- 
politan’s 1955-56 effort is no cure. But cer- 
tainly it doesn’t warrant the contumely that 
wiseacres heaped on it. 


PROBABLY the most irritating of these latter 
are the professional opera singers and conduc- 
tors who show up at every opera performance. 
They interpose not only their own rarefied 
tastes but also operatic experiences which they 
themselves, incidentally, never quite provided 
either. 

This group includes not only the sidetracked 
professionals but also the amateurs who have 
produced Tosca in Midland, Texas, and can’t 
imagine what the Metropolitan is up to. The 
directorial solecisms are laughed at. The con- 
ductorial jealousy is understood. 

But for all this we go back to a story of 
Antal Dorati, once conductor of the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra and now in Minneapolis. 
When really bored by an automobile, air- 
plane, or ocean liner trip, he hauls out Beet- 
hoven scores and reads them. 

“They are wonderful,” he once told us. ‘The 
only perfect performances I ever have met 
with. Not a single mistake, not an error.” 

But Dorati is the author of another classic. 


He once motored from St. Louis to Chicago, 
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where he was to conduct, and asked silence 
en route as he wanted to study the score of 
the Tchaikovsky Fifth. Somewhere near 
Springfield, Illinois, he let out a yell. 

“Do you know,” he screamed, “the first 
movement of the Tchaikovsky Fifth is fifty- 
three miles long?” 

Now that is adjustment to Tchaikovsky 
cross-country. It goes deeper. It means the 
adjustment of all musical understanding to 
the events of America past its mid-century. 
It means tolerance of the imperfections that 
are opera. For we haven't wasted a word in 
this essay on the spongers and grafters who 
fasten themselves on operatic organizations— 
and just try to get rid of them. 

We will have to go along with the thought 
that the dream-cast of opera is imagined by 
everybody for his own gain in life but actually 
never has existed. 

The situation sends us back to Die Meister- 
singer and its third act. “Wahn! Wahn!” sings 
Hans Sachs, ““Ueberall Wahn...” 

“Mad! Mad! All the world’s mad! ... Why 
do people strive and fight... in fruitless rage 


and spite?” 


Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XIV 


ing how we are to choose between traditions 
without the use of reason. 

Since what the New Conservatives are talk- 
ing about has nothing to do with the existing 
facts of power in the United States, their 
whole effort is politically irrelevant. But the 
liberals—at least those belonging to what Mills 
calls “the painless school of liberalism”—are 
no better. Like the New Conservatives, they 
refuse to recognize and confront the top elite 
as it really is; they continue to talk unrealis- 
tically in terms of the theory of balance; they 
celebrate civil liberties rather than exercise 
them; their rhetoric has become increasingly 
banal and platitudinous (in fact, so much so 


that the higher circles make free use of it); 
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they have, in a word, ceased to engage in 
serious discussions of public men and national 
policies. The situation among American schol- 
ars is no different: 


Among them there is no demand and no dis- 
sent, and no opposition to the monstrous deci- 
sions that are being made without deep or 
widespread debate, in fact with no debate at 
all. There is no opposition to the undemocrati- 
cally impudent manner in which policies of 
high military and civilian authority are simply 
turned out as facts accomplished. There is no 
opposition to public mindlessness in all its 
forms nor to all those forces and men that 
would further it. But above all—among the 
men of knowledge there is little or no oppo- 
sition to the divorce of knowledge from power, 
of sensibilities from men of power, no opposi- 
tion to the divorce of mind from reality. 


And so, finally, it has come to this: the 
power elite, unchecked by any countervailing 
power in American society and unrestrained in 
its decisions and actions by any effective pub- 
lic opinion or by vigorous criticism on the 
part of the intellectual community, has be- 
come “the embodiment of the American sys- 
tem of organized irresponsibility.” In the final 
chapter (“The Higher Immorality”), Mills 
passes harsh judgment on members of the 
higher circles. In his opinion, they are without 
knowledge, without culture, without sensibil- 
ity. Their highest value is money; for them, 
power and wealth are equated with knowledge. 
They are neither morally responsible nor intel- 
lectually respectable. “The men of the higher 
‘concludes Mills, 


circles, 


are not representative men; their high position 
is not a result of moral virtue; their fabulous 
success is not firmly connected with merito- 
rious ability. Those who sit in the seats of the 
high and mighty are selected and formed by 
the means of power, the sources of wealth, the 
mechanics of celebrity, which prevail in their 
society. They are not men selected and formed 
by a civil service that is linked with the world 
of knowledge and sensibility. They are not 
men shaped by nationally responsible parties 
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that debate openly and clearly the issues this 
nation now so unintelligently confronts. They 
are not men held in responsible check by a 
plurality of voluntary associations which con- 
nect debating pvhlics with the pinnacles of 
decision. Commanders of power unequaled in 
human history, they have succeeded within the 
American system of organized irresponsibility. 


Is it, then, as bad as all that? Possibly not. 
Mills undoubtedly overstates his case at va- 
rious points. It is certainly questionable 
whethe? public opinion is as powerless, the 
middle levels of power as ineffectual, the life- 
values of members of the “higher circles” as 
uniformly commonplace, and the “‘still, small 
voice of reason” as completely ostracized from 
public affairs as Mills would have it. Still, this 
reviewer is forced reluctantly to admit that, 
in the main, what Mills is saying appears to 
be true; and, being true, is most alarming. 
It simply won't do to pass over the unpleasant 
facts which he urgently calls to our attention 
with supercilious cries of “poorly written,” 
“misinterpretation of the obvious,” “irrespon- 
true.” To do so would be 
the height of intellectual irresponsibility; 
more than that, it would represent a failure 
of mind and nerve, and, in the last analysis, 
a counsel of despair. The Power Elite is one of 
the important books of our times; it calls for 
careful study and intensive discussion by those 


sible,” “not 


who still take the American democratic faith 
seriously. 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


TOWARD AN ELASTIC SOCIETY 


Testament of a Liberal 


BY ALBERT GUERARD 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge $4.50 


“UNANIMITY AND STAGNATION,” says Albert 
Guérard in Testament of a Liberal, “are two 
names for a single disease, the arteriosclerosis 
of a society. The living facts... are infinite 


variety and constant striving.” And again, 
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“My one hope is to see the elasticity of our 
political thinking so developed as to avoid a 
catastrophe. I am ‘subversive’ only of doctri- 
naire rigidity. I cannot admit that arterio- 
sclerosis is a blessing.” As reasonableness might 
be taken as the key word of Bottle in the Sea,* 
third of the four “farewell books” which 
Guérard has grouped under the title, “What 
the Teacher Learnt,” so elasticity may be re- 
garded as the theme of this fourth book in 
the series. 

Both cause and symptom of the hardening 
of a society’s arteries is fear, a particular kind 
of fear against which Guérard has repeatedly 
warned in his earlier books. Here he describes 
it once more, using it in his definition of the 
much-argued-about final word of the book's 
title: 


When fear is simply the awareness of danger, 
it is realistic, reasonable, and salutary; and it 
implies no loss of dignity. It is only when 
fear leads to capitulation that it becomes de- 
basing. Freedom from such craven fear is the 
most precious of all freedoms, and by a Liberal 
I mean a man liberated from that canker. The 
fear of persecution; the fear of ostracism; the 
fear of ridicule. 


In the essay which Guérard calls “the core 
of this book,” “The Coming Victory of Lib- 
erty” (originally published in the Autumn 
1951 issue of the SourHwest Review), the 
idea is stated forcefully: “The one essential 
liberty is the liberty of thought. Take from 
a man his earthly treasures, and he is not de- 
graded. Frighten him out of voicing his honest 
opinion, and he will be either stupefied, or 
wounded to his very soul.” 

In his Foreword Guérard states the purpose 
of his work: “My one hope is to induce free 
thought in others; and the only way in which 
this can be achieved is by keeping my own 


thought scrupulously free.” The degree to 


which he has succeeded in this most difficult of 


*See Southwest Review, XXXIX (Autumn, 1954), 
xii. 
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tasks is the particularly striking thing about 
Testament of a Liberal. 

Faced by the threatening issues of the mo- 
ment, magnified out of all resemblance to real- 
ity by the manner of their presentation in the 
‘newspapers and on radio and television, we are 
often as terrified as the child who screams at 
the sight on the screen of a horrible monster 
that is actually the magnified face of a fly. 
The calming voice of an adult who is not 
caught up in the illusion can dispel the ter- 
ror—if the child is not too hysterical with 
fear to listen. And if we will listen to men 
who retain perspective enough to see the issues 
of the day as flies and not dragons, at least 
some of our anxieties may be allayed. Albert 
Guérard is such a man. He has not lost the 
historical sense as it is frequently lost in time 
of war, hot or cold. “This is the record of a 
long life,” he tells us, 


and the reflections of at least sixty years. 
Allusions to the current scene must be read in 
that light. I am a student of history, not a 
politician or a journalist. I have few illusions 
about the “momentary momentousness” of the 
men, slogans, and issues of the present day. 


One of his principal attacks is against the 
fear of tyrannical words. At present, of course, 
the strongest of these tyrant words is com- 
munism, and the measure of our shock at 
Guérard’s reasonable exploration of it may be 
the measure of the hold it has over us. “We 


must rebel,” Guérard says, 


against conventional totalitarian patterns ac- 
cording to which the Russian Way of Life 
must be homogeneously communistic (and 
criminal), the American homogeneously capi- 
talistic (and virtuous). The fallacy should be 
patent to unbiased eyes; but there are moments 
when it is held a crime to be unbiased. A text- 
book was banned from Texas schools because 
it stated the incontrovertible fact that much 
of our economy was communistic. A clear 
example of the tyranny of words: one horrific 
term suffices to paralyze thought, and to drive 
plain facts into hiding. We are, in reverse, like 
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the pious soul who found such unspeakable 
comfort in the blessed word Mesopotamia. 


To these words from the chapter entitled 
“Monoliths” should be added a passage from 
the conclusion of ‘The Coming Victory of 
Liberty”: 


No word is to be accepted at its face value 
without diligent inquiry. A man is not neces- 
sarily a fiend because he is called, or calls him- 
self, a communist, a royalist, or an agnostic. 
He is not an angel of light, because he professes 
belief in the flag, capitalism, the party system, 
or the Athanasian creed. First of all, let us 
ascertain what we actually mean: not grossly, 
but as definitely, as delicately, as we can. This 
is impossible without searching criticism, with- 
out a permanent challenge to all taboos, shib- 
boleths, and slogans. The most effective instru- 
ment of liberty is a command of accurate 
language. 


Throughout the various chapters of Testa- 
ment of a Liberal, the author brings to bear 
upon the meaning of words—culture, civiliza- 
tion, liberty, justice, communism, socialism, 


collectivism, business, capitalism, free enter- 
prise, the profit motive—the historical knowl- 
edge and human wisdom that “the teacher 


learnt” in half a century of teaching and writ- 
ing. Because the book is also a “personal con- 
fession,” Guérard does not hesitate to tell 
where he himself stands, Conclusions that may 
sometimes be startling at first show their 
solidly reasonable foundations when the light 
of history is trained upon them. But in no case 
is the author doctrinaire. “I am convinced,” 
he says, but with courtesy and wit he leaves 
the way open for the reader to arrive at oppo- 
site convictions—so long as as he is willing 
to think. Guérard’s irony is reserved for those 
who decline that function. After presenting 
an “answer, or, if you prefer, . . . hypothesis” 
concerning the meaning of the anticommunist 
crusade, he says: “These things I have said be- 
fore, and I shall say them again. The reitera- 
tion is deliberate: I know that after a third 
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and a fourth reading those who have eyes to 
see and ears to hear will still refuse to use 
them.” 

Guérard has some quite definite suggestions 
to offer for the solution of the basic political 
problem, which as he sees it is “to secure the 
benefits of government—the pooling of ef- 
forts for the common good—without the 
curse of politics—the clash of narrow, un- 


scrupulous interests.” One suggestion is the 
creation of a “brain trust” of scientists as a 
recognized institution, with advisory powers 
and independent of politics, to help apply to 
government the qualities required by science— 
intellectual honesty, freedom from prejudice, 
rejection of “‘all fakes and all claptrap,” con- 
tempt for “the desire of scoring small points.” 
Through such a Scientific Council the scien- 
tists might assume their share of the responsi- 
bility incurred at the moment of “the sudden 
revelation of atomic power.” 

More directly in the field of politics, Guérard 
suggests the revival of the representative sys- 
tem in its original purity; the giving of reality 
to the separation of the three powers of gov- 
ernment in order to secure a more independent 
Executive; and the use (with precautions to 
insure clarity of issues) of initiative and refer- 
endum for more direct democracy. These 
measures would “urge a self-education of the 
voter within the framework of our Constitu- 
tion.” 

Finally, the author proposes “that we adopt 
as the rule that which so far was only the 
exception, with Viviani, Churchill, de Gaulle, 
Roosevelt himself: let all parties be represented 
in every administration.” The idea of an ad- 
ministration formed of the most competent 
men regardless of party is 


no glimpse of Cloudcuckooland. It has been 
tried, and it has worked, whenever tragic 
events have shaken men out of their petty delu- 
sions and into their sober senses. The question 
is whether we can learn wisdom on the eve, 
not on the morrow, of catastrophe. 
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“What is the path of salvation?” asks 
Guérard. “Asa teacher, I should suggest: ‘the 
inquiring mind.’ ” And at the end of the chap- 
ter entitled “A Liberal?” stands a passage 
which might well be placed at the end of the 
book, as a summation of the author's atti- 
tude: 


A liberal education is an instrument of libera- 
tion. It takes us beyond fear and beyond hatred. 
..+ It may be summed up in the single word: 
Why? and more aptly still, in the great refusal 
to be bluffed or coerced out of our responsibil- 
ity: Why not? This to me is the American, 
because it is the human, way of life. 


Margaret L. Hartley 


RICHARD II IN VARIORUM 
The Variorum Shakespeare: 


Richard Il 


EDITED BY MATTHEW W. BLACK 
Lippincott, Philadelphia $17.50 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH VOLUME of the Va- 
riorum Shakespeare contains The Life and 
Death of King Richard the Second, edited by 
Matthew W. Black of the University of 
Pennsylvania. This notable series of Shake- 
speare plays and poems, widely recognized as 
the finest American monument to the Bard, 
began eighty-five years ago with the publica- 
tion of Romeo and Juliet, edited by Dr. H. H. 
Furness, who before his death brought out 
similar editions of fourteen other dramas, with 
four more added to these by his son, H. H. 
Furness, Jr. After the younger Furness died 
in 1930, the Modern Language Association of 
America accepted the sponsorship of the gigan- 
tic work. Under the general supervision of the 
late Joseph Q. Adams, and then of Hyder E. 
Rollins, individual American scholars have 
edited seven additional volumes of Shake- 
speare’s poems and dramas. 

Though Richard II is not listed among the 


most worthy of Shakespeare’s works, its con- 
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tinuing popularity is attested by more than a 
hundred editions, and by an almost unbroken 
record of stage presentations that covers ten 
pages of fine print in the present volume, 
Black suggests that the role of Richard is a 
challenging one to an actor who has already 
played more popular parts and is looking for 
new worlds to conquer. The number of vary- 
ing texts has forced the editor of this one, 
which is based on the First Folio, to collate 
that reading with those of three more folios, 
six early quartos, and sixty-chree later editions, 
besides taking into account seven annotated 
manuscripts. One scarcely wonders that prep- 
aration of the volume meant the labor of more 
than twenty-five years. The collation shows 
that Black has not committed the error of 
some of his predecessors in failing to identify 
the Tudor Shakespeare text with that of Neil- 


son. 


The general plan established by Furness for 
his first volumes has undergone little variation 
in the successive numbers. The volumes are 
uniform in binding and general format. In 
each, a brief introduction to the specific play 
or poem is followed by the text with careful 
notation of all variants and interpretive notes 
on the same page. Appendices generally occupy 
half the pages of the volume, including dis- 
cussions of the textual history, date, and 
sources, Criticisms, stage productions, problems 
belonging to the specific play, and a lengthy 
list of works consulted. Recent volumes have 
added an extremely useful index and employed 
bold-faced type to indicate subjects of the 
footnotes. So far as scholarship is concerned, 
the Variorum Shakespeare is without a com- 
petitor in its field, and recent additions to the 
series have upheld the distinction. 

Yet retention of the general plan as out- 
lined has permitted radical changes in the 
actual makeup of later volumes. The Folio text 
remains, but collations with other versions are 
far more complex than those found earlier. 
Completion of the New Enelish Dictionary 


has furnished ready explanations of various 
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words and phrases in the notes. Quoted com- 
ments nowadays come largely from twentieth- 
century contributions to the scholarly jour- 
nals, and English and American critics are 
more frequently cited than those of France 
and Germany. Renaissance learning in the 
Southwest is recognized by Black in his cita- 
tion of articles written by Sarah Dodson, B. J. 
Fletcher, Jr., C. A. Greer, the late R. C. Har- 
rison, H. J. Leon, Gertrude Reese, and D. T. 
Starnes, and by mention of the stage directing 
of B. Iden Payne, a rare quarto in the Texas 
Christian University Library, and the Univer- 
sity of Texas Studies in English. Some of the 
articles cited were published as late as 1955. 

Richard the Second has not presented so 
many problems of fact or interpretation as 
have many other dramas in the canon. The 
printed text of the First Quarto has been gen- 
erally regarded as satisfactory to editors 
except for its omission of a single scene. The 
date of composition has been generally ac- 
cepted as 1595, and few have ever questioned 
Shakespeare’s authorship as a whole or in part. 
Questions have arisen as to the play's sources, 
its probable performance just preceding the 
Essex Rebellion in 1601, the exclusion of its 
deposition scene from the early quartos, and 
the nature of its relation to the “histories” of 
Henry 1V and Henry V. Each one of these 
particular problems is given full space in 
Black’s Appendix, and varying opinions are 
cited quite objectively. Perhaps the most con- 
troversial of these issues concerns the sources 
and the possible use by Shakespeare of a play 
that has disappeared. Black does not accept the 
hypothesis of such a drama. Instead, he cham- 
pions the belief that Shakespeare read not only 
the chronicles of Holinshed, Hall, and Frois- 
sart, but also a translation of a French metri- 
cal history by Créton, another French chron- 
icle known as Traison, the play of Woodstock, 
and Samuel Daniel’s Civil Wars. Ample ex- 
tracts of each of these possible sources are 
given, and variant opinions on their use by 


Shakespeare follow. Thus the reader has full 
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evidence to determine the validity of the argu- 
ment. 

The question of the use by the adherents of 
Essex of Shakespeare’s drama to incite an up- 
rising against the Queen is the subject of some 
ten pages in the Appendix, Black concluding: 


Whatever, then, Shakespeare’s personal atti- 
tude may have been, the association of his 
Richard II with the Earl’s schemes was an acci- 
dental one, and has no relevance either to the 
purpose of the dramatist or to our understand- 
ing of his play. 


Such a brief summary of an encyclopedic 
volume, the result of a quarter-century’s in- 
tensive study, cannot do justice to its contents 
or to its value. Throughout the book the editor 
is striving to condense, apologizing for omis- 
sions, and consistently abbreviating where pos- 
sible. One gathers that modesty led to deletion 
of editorial judgment in more than one in- 
stance. Yet the work as a whole tends to jus- 
tify the choice of an heir by Dr. Furness the 
younger when he placed in the hands of this 
young Pennsylvanian a copy of the play and 


bade him Godspeed but added, “Don’t hurry.” 


Readers will be grateful that the youth was 
not disobedient to this last injunction. 


Robert Adger Law 


BANDIT SAM RIDES AGAIN 
A Sketch of Sam Bass, the Bandit 


BY CHARLES L. MARTIN 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $2.00 


ONE of the most exciting summers that North 
Texas ever went through was that of 1878, 
when Sam Bass and his fellow brigands were 
being chased over the hills and hollows and 
through the oak thickets. This outlaw band 
had robbed four trains in the spring, all within 
thirty miles of Dallas, but had not obtained 
much loot. The governor made June Peak of 
Dallas head of a special company of Texas Ran- 
gers organized to capture the robbers. 
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Aided by sheriffs’ posses, the Rangers kept 
Bass on the run but succeeded only in killing 
one of his men. Bass remained at large until late 
July, when one of his associates betrayed him 
to the Rangers. At Round Rock, where he 
planned to rob a small bank, Bass was attacked 
by surprise by Rangers and local law officers. 
One officer and one outlaw were killed, and 
Bass received wounds of which he died two 
days later, on his twenty-seventh birthday. 

Sam Bass, the adventurous Indiana youth 
who had come to Texas to become a cowboy, 
quickly became a sort of hero in Texas song and 
legend. In his train robberies he had had much 
popular sympathy because high freight rates 
had made the railroads unpopular. And his be- 
trayal gained him more sympathy in retrospect, 
making him almost a martyr as a cowboy who 
had gone wrong. 

While Bass still lived, there was published in 
Omaha a small paperback book on the Union 
Pacific robbery of 1877, in which he and five 
others took more than $60,000 from an express 
train. Then, within two years of his death, 
three paperback biographies appeared in Texas, 
each of them reasonably accurate but omitting 
many details that readers would have liked. One 
of the books was published in Denton, where 
Bass had lived, and the other two in Dallas. 
All were anonymous. 

The Denton book was written by County 
Judge Thomas E. Hogg, editor of the Denton 
Monitor, and was based largely on disclosures 
by the betrayer of Bass. It appeared late in 
1878. Another was published in Dallas at about 
the same time, but no one has yet discovered 
who wrote it. Both have been reprinted in re- 
cent decades. The third paperback biography 
was by Charles L. Martin, a Dallas newspaper- 
man. It is now republished for the first time. 

Martin, who had been a soldier and a lawyer, 
had worked on various newspapers in Jefferson, 
Houston, and Dallas. At the time of the excite- 
ment over Bass, Martin was an editorial writer 
for the Dallas Morning Call. Later he was, for 
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many years, on the staff of the Dallas Morning 
New’s. When he wrote his book, he had it illus- 
trated with five drawings by a twelve-year-old 
Dallas boy, Stephen Seymour Thomas, who 
later became an internationally famous painter. 
Martin lived until 1925. 

Today the only known copy of Martin's book 
is the one in the Library of Congress. The 
authorship was discovered through the action 
of Martin in having the work copyrighted. The 
Martin book is better than the average biog- 
raphy of its type and time, though it fails to 
tell much of the boyhood and early life of Bass 
and falls short of exhausting newspaper and 
eyewitness material that was easily available to 
the author. 

The present reissue gains from an informa- 
tive introduction by the Dallas range historian 
and bibliographer, Ramon F. Adams. Mr. 
Adams gives light on the author and illustrator 
not available to readers of the original edition. 
He also compares the Martin book with earlier 
and later works on Bass. The book makes good 
reading and gives a revealing glimpse of fron- 
tier life in Dallas and surrounding counties in 
the gun-popping year of 1878. 

Wayne Gard 


BEAUREGARD BELOW THE BORDER 


With Beauregard in Mexico: The Mex- 
ican War Reminiscences of P. G. T. 
Beauregard 

EDITED BY T. HARRY WILLIAMS 


Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 
$5.00 


P. G. T. BEAUREGARD gained renown during the 
Civil War as a flamboyant, grandiloquent, and 
moderately successful soldier with a Napoleon 
complex. But he had shown as early as the Mex- 
ican War that he was not one to hide his light 


under a shroud of modesty. 


Nothing more clearly illustrates this point 
than his own reminiscences of his Mexican War 


service—reminiscences which he finished in 
1852. Ordinarily a book so obviously designed 
to toot the author’s horn would be of value 
only to the author’s biographers. Not so in the 
case of With Beauregard in Mexico. 

With his self-esteem Beauregard mixed large 
doses of solid history. As a young and talented 
lieutenant of engineers it was Beauregard’s good 


fortune to win the confidence and respect of 


many high officers in Winfield Scott’s army— 
including “Old Fuss and Feathers” himself. For 
this reason Beauregard sat in on policy-mak- 
ing conferences, rendered unusually important 
service during several battles, and knew much 
that other subaltern officers could never learn. 

Fortunately Beauregard could write. His 
interesting reminiscences, ably edited by Pro- 
fessor T. Harry Williams (who recently pub- 
lished a biography of the “Great Creole,” en- 
titled P. G. T. Beauregard: Napoleon in Gray), 
not only reveal much about himself but also 
throw light on all of Scott's operations. In addi- 
tion, a good deal of information about other 
officers destined for Civil War prominence is 
contained in Beauregard’s account. This book 
is a significant addition to the sources on the 
Mexican War. 

Dr. Williams’ lucid and pertinent introduc- 
tion adds the final touch to one of the most 
handsomely illustrated and printed books on 
the Louisiana State University Press’s history 


list. Frank E. Vandiver 


A FANTASTIC CAREER 
Sickles the Incredible 
BY W. A. SWANBERG 
Scribners, New York $6.00 


ONLY THE Goop die young and Dan Sickles, 
born in 1819, dying in 1914, put in ninety- 
four years that could be defined in numerous 
adjectives, none synonymous with “good.”’ Suc- 
cessful and successive failures to respect the 
laws of God and man apparently immunized 
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him to punitive effects. An amoral philanderer 
himself, he shot down his wife’s unarmed lover 
in cold blood and went scot free. Financial 
irregularity was only a by-product of his utter 
disregard for the value of money. He looked like 
a Currier & Ives print of a Volunteer Fireman 
and acted with a complete disregard of pro- 
priety and the Decalogue. But he was congress- 
man, Civil War major general, diplomat, and 
amazing newspaper copy. His biographer, W. A. 
Swanberg, calls him “Sickles the Incredible.” 

(Judging by the Dictionary of American 
Biography, Swanberg is the General's first full- 
length biographer. This is Swanberg’s first 
book, too. Unexplained is the fact that the 
Dictionary dates Sickles’ birth six years later 
than Swanberg’s 1819.) 

Incredible does not seem the proper identifi- 
cation. Seeing is believing. This country—and 
Europe-—saw Dan Sickles a long time, heard 
him cften. Fantastic would fit better. The Gen- 
eral belongs in the limited but by no means ever 
nonexistent number of carefree, conscienceless 
extroverts, one or more of whom are constantly 
bobbing up above the earth’s crust to exhibit 
considerable of their own. 

Two phases of Sickles’ life assure him a sort 
of immortality. The killing of Barton Key (son 
of Francis Scott Key who also sired ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner”) in 1859 was the basis of a 
murder trial equaled in public interest only by 
the arraignment of Harry K. Thaw almost half 
a century later for the death of Stanford White. 
Edmund Pearson and other specialists in Amer- 
ican murder trials have made that of Sickles a 
museum piece in the gallery of crime passionel. 
Four years after his acquittal in Washington, 
Dan Sickles, a politician with no military back- 
ground, had proved capability in successive 
division and corps command in the Union army 
and stood between Longstreet and Cemetery 
Ridge as the Confederacy surged toward those 
slippery slopes for its highest tide. On Sickles’ 
left rose two rugged eminences that survive in 
battle history, Round Top and Little Round 
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Top. In front of them was the Peach Orchard, 
which Sickles, without orders, elected to de- 
fend, ordering a forward move which in 
Swanberg’s words “was to go down in history 
as Gettysburg’s colossal blunder, or as the 
maneuver that saved the day and the Union, 
depending on the point of view.” On the Union 
side it remains the outstanding controversy of 
a three-day battle that in retrospect seems to 
have bred more argument than any other battle 
of record. 

Consider briefly Dan Sickles, the politician, 
the killer, the diplomat, the man. Tammany, 
into which he had drifted as a natural, sent him 
to Congress. Lawyer and man-about-town, he 
was an able congressman, incidentally anti- 
abolitionist. But for the killing of Barton Key, 
Sickles would probably have gone far in poli- 
tics. Wedded to the much younger Teresa, he 
flaunted his infidelities openly. Joining James 
Buchanan’s embassy staff in London, he left his 
wife at home, took his mistress, a metropolitan 
brothel-keeper, abroad with him. (There is evi- 
dence but not proof that he had this young 
woman presented formally to Queen Victoria 
under an assumed name.) When Teresa’s affair 
with Key ended at the muzzle of Sickles’ pistol, 
the husband took her back. (This praiseworthy 
move seems to have brought him more criticism 
than the killing.) Teresa died early. Sent to 
Spain as Minister by Grant, Sickles is said to 
have added the deposed Isabella Il to his bed- 
room conquests, but he married Seforita Caro- 
line de Creagh. She mothered his son but 
maintained a married career with him to his 
death chiefly in absentia, though she was among 
his financial rescuers in his final extremity. As 
a lawyer, Sickles figured in the Gould-Erie scan- 
dals. As a diplomat, he tried to get Cuba for the 
United States. Whether he had it or not, he 
spent money like water and in his nineties he 
seems to have had amorous ladies around him. 

That was Dan Sickles, not incredible but 
amazingly fantastic. And he did not die young. 


William B. Ruggles 
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NO HIDING PLACE IN TEXAS 
The Hope of Refuge 


BY SIKES JOHNSON 


Little, Brown, Boston $3.50 


A PATTERN of suspicion and fear begins to 
grow in a town, and the people of that town 
abet the growth of the pattern by taking, each 
one to himself, some of the fear that lies hid- 
den back in the recesses of personal insecurity. 
When they refuse to act and assert the slight 
measure of common decency and understand- 
ing that it takes to help a neighbor in trouble, 
the result is a demeaning of the status of 
democratic citizenship and a sickly giving in 
to a sheep instinct to huddle away from one 
source of fear without seeing the greater 
danger. 

This is the story that runs beneath the sur- 
face events of Sikes Johnson’s first novel. The 
story is bigger than the book itself, but the 
fact that it lies there, implicit, makes this 
novel particularly noteworthy now when we 
are reminded daily of the degrading influence 
of prejudice and when we need to be reminded 
of the strengthening and unifying effect that 
comes through the acceptance and tolerant 
understanding of the differences in people. 

There is a reportorial quality to this account 
of a fateful five hours for Hamp Taylor, a 
lumberyard manager in the West Texas town 
of Caliche. Hamp is not a native of Caliche, 
and that is a point in his disfavor when the 
chips are down. Worse, he has married a 
woman who is Russian by birth, and her dif- 
ferences—her accent, her bluntness in talking 
that stems from her unfamiliarity with the 


handling of the English language—coupled 


with Hamp’s own disinclination to mix closely 


with the people of Caliche, bring about a mis- 
understanding sO great that the right of 
Taylor, his children, and his foreign wife to 
remain in Caliche is questioned. 

The time is during the war in Korea, with 
anti-Russian, anti-foreign feeling running high 


once the doubt of Hamp’s wife’s loyalty as a 
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citizen is established. An anonymous letter, 
slipped under the door of the office at the 
lumberyard, tells Hamp to prepare his family 
to move out of town and gives him the day 
and the hour that a truck will arrive to take 
them away. The events of the story are those 
final ones of the entire matter, the prepara- 
tions that Hamp Taylor makes in the last few 
hours before the arrival of the truck. 

If Hamp had the support of his neighbors 
with some show of opposition to the general 
tone of suspicion, then the strength of the 
threat would be lost and the misunderstanding, 
no longer inflated by a combined fanatic and 
sadistic tendency, would resolve itself in the 


terms of a backyard squabble. But no neigh- 


bors offer to lift a hand in Hamp’s defense, 
and he is alone to act against the anonymous 
threat. 

The point of this story is that he does act. 
He refuses to give in and take the easy way 
out, and in preparing to defend himself and 
his rights he unknowingly takes on the defense 
of all of Caliche against the subversion of their 
civil rights by the people themselves. 

Attempts to help Hamp directly come from 
only two people, and their sympathy arises 
from separate sources of understanding that 
are basically very closely related. One of these 
people is the Negro who helps Hamp in the 
lumberyard. He knows what Hamp is up 


against. There used to be a sign at the out- 
skirts of Caliche which read: “Nigger, Don’t 
Let the Sun Set on Your Head Here.” The 
other is the local pastor. 

Yet their help, finally, is of no decisive good 
to Hamp. Luther, the Negro, prudently dis- 
appears before the showdown, and the pas- 
tor’s own excitement helps precipitate the vio- 
lence that concludes Hamp’s stand. 

Like its principal character, this book is 
simple and direct. Its perceptiveness is more 
implied than stated. I could wish for more 
detail and a better picture of Tamara, Hamp’s 
Russian wife, and for treatment on a fuller 
scale of the people in Caliche and the develop- 
ment of their attitudes. But in concentrating 
on Hamp Taylor and in projecting his one- 
man stand against injustice, the book has done 
well. It is convincing in presenting a coura- 
geous man, uneducated but intelligent, whose 
memories as he goes about setting up the de- 
fense of his home during the early hours of a 
West Texas morning are rich in warm, human 
detail. 

Read this book, not so much to find out 
what happened to Hamp, as to remind your- 
self of who your neighbors are in this world, 
and of what you stand to lose if you fail even 
to attempt to understand others and suc- 
cumb to an ill-defined but general pattern of 


John W. Wilson 


fear. 
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“THE FRONTIER 

CAMP MEETING is an 

outstanding contribution to the 

story of America’s beginnings. 

No phase of frontier religious activity 

has been more misrepresented in the 

popular mind than has the camp 

meeting. Those who have previously written 

about the camp meeting may be divided into 
two groups; some have idealized it and overpraised it, and others are only 
interested in ridiculing or damning it. It is needless to say that Mr. Johnson 
belongs to neither group. He is the first writer to put the camp meeting 
in its proper historic perspective, as a frontier institution of large social and 
religious significance.” — William Warren Sweet, author of 


The Story of Religion in America. 


FRONTIER CAMP MEETING 


RELIGION’S HARVEST TIME 


By CHARLES A. JOHNSON 


Often wild as the frontier itself, characterized by “muscular Christianity,” 
and sometimes frowned upon by the more disciplined churches of the eastern 
seaboard, the camp meeting filled the religious and emotional needs of many 


lonely settlers of the trans-Allegheny West in the period from 1800 to 1840. 


The Frontier Camp Meeting is the first major study of a fascinating 
chapter in America’s religious development. Here is the camp meeting as it 


really was, in all its fascinating, turbulent, and intensely spiritual vigor. 
350 pages Illustrated with facsimiles of old prints $5.00 


At your bookstore 
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AFGHANISTAN VENTURE 


By PAUL Ss. JONES 


Afghanistan: its peoples, its customs, 
its American-sponsored reclamation projects, 
and its immediate importance in American 
diplomacy. 


500 pages, profusely illustrated 


56.00 
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